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A nation takes to the streets' to protect its children 
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Clutching white balloons, flowers and ribbons 
as symbols of parity; Belgians marched in their 
hundreds of thousands yesterday; united in grief 
at the murder and abuse of children anJ their 
anger at the weak, corrupt state which let it hap. 
pen, Michael Streeter writes. 

For once the conntiys political divisions were 


potto one side as six g^ri victims - four dead, 
two rescued afire bom their dungeon prison 
— were remembered. "Ibday we have no Flem- 
ish or Walloons. Wfe are all together, 7 ’ said Brigitte 
de Stesha, 49, a diplomatic official from Brus- 
sels, and one of an estimated 325,600 on the 
demonstration. 


But alongside the sadness, the ‘“White 

March” through Brussels was driven by an over- 
whelming sense of anger at an establishment 
seen as culpable. The paedophile affair is Just 
flie latest in a series of scandals hwolviiig bribery 
and corruption, mysterious m urd er s and gov- 
ermnent cover-ups; and now the counhy has sim- 


ply had enoagL ‘Ashamed to be Belgian,” one 
banner said. 

The march was the cuhnmathm of a week of 
protests which erupted after the investigating 
magistrate, Jean-Marc Connerotte, was re- 
moved for accepting a meal from a group involved 
in missing children. Photograph: AP 
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The Church of England is to 
give its badpqfcto a controver- 
sial document ©'be launched by 
Roman Catholic bishops today 
in a deliberate attempt to in- r 
fluence the outcome of “the 
general election. • • ' 

The document, branded as 
supporting Tony Blair's New 
Labour party, is an unprece- 
dented foray into' British polf- 
tics for the Catholic Cburab. 

In it, bishops back a statuto- 
ry minimum wage, demand a 
more positive attitude to Eu- 
rope and suggest the country 
needs a Bill of Rights or other 
strengthening of. civil liberties. 
All are proposal wbidicomade 
with Labour policy or instincts. 

Though it begins by insisting 
[that it is not an attempt to in- 
struct the nation’s five million 
Catholics to vote for one par- 
ticular party, the document ac- 
knowledges its detailed pro- 
posals will cause controversy. 

“The broad thrust of it is 
something that will warm the 
hearts of most Anglicans, ” said 
Dr Andrew Purlos, the Arch- 
bishop of Canteibuiy’s secretary 
for public affairs, one of the few 
outsiders to have -seen the 


13, 000-word document “It is a 
wonderful exposition. We 7 d see 
ourselves as completely at one 
with its approach.” 

■. v It may receive backing from 
other churches, too. One lead- 
ing Methodist has described 
Cithobc social teaching as “the 
only show in town". 

The document comes amid 
debate about the role of refigibn 
in poli tics, with the Prime Min- 
ister speaking for the first time 
of his “simple" faith. John Ma-. 


the Labour when 

to force emR 
ploycre to recognise trade 
unions in the workplace.' 

The document has been is- 
sued with fufi authority of the 


and wales and has the backing 
of Cardinal Hume. It is being 


the 3^00 pries&iathea' 
- jurisdiction,' strongly -urging 
them to preach on It every 
week for six weeks in the run- 
up to the election. . 

The teaching is not optional; 
it is an integral part of CathoK- 
tism, the bishops say. 

The bishops also want study 


identification eariierthisyear of 
New Labour with Christianity. 

The document constitutes a 
full-blooded attackonthelega- 
cy of Thatcherism. ’forypoGciesv 
the bishops sty, have xmao-. 

. ceptabty widened the gap be- 
tween the rich and the poor, 
created a contract culture in 
which redundant workers are 
treated as commodities, and 
have undermined the public- 7 
service ethos and sense of vo- 
cation in social services. 

- More medficalfy, the bishops 
suggest that internal markets 
have proved ina p propri a te in 
health and education, where 
they penalise the rick and the 
vulnerable. 

But the bishops go further to 
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“groups to beTset up liT every ' 
parish to consider, tfae.jtenk> 
ment, and have sent out detailed 
study packs to facilitate this. 

“The timing is si gnificant ," 
said Rl Rev David Konstant, the 
Bishop of Leeds, oho is chair- 
man of the conference, con- 
ceding that the aim was to in- 
fluence debate in the run-up to 
election. “But it is sufficiently 
distanced [from the voting] to 
allow people to consider the is- 
sues properly.” 

Entitled The Common Good 
and ike CaJhotic Church S Social 
Teaching, it draws on a century 
of social doctrine which, the 
bishops insist, places them 
above party politics. Asked 
whether others, especially Tcny 
politicians, might disagree, 
Bishop Konstant replied: Tm 
sure that is the case". 

The report insists that the 
Government must concern itself 
with relative, not just absolute, 
poverty. The creation of an 
“under-dass” as the by-product 
of running the economy to ben- 
efit the majority is unacceptable. 

Unemployment, contrary to 
Norman Lament's suggestion, 
is never a price worth paying. 
Nor is it morally acceptable to 
allow wages to fall below a de- 
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Andrew Marshall 
Anthony Bavins 

Maastricht 2, the European 
Union’s new. draft. treaty, in- 
cludes a series of policies which ■■ 
wouldbe entirety unacceptable, 
to the Government, raising the 
prospect of complete deadlock 
m Europe until after next year’s 
; dectiOtL 

Proposals covering employ- 
ment, judicial affairs andbuman 
rights would all be unacceptable, 
to the Conservatives .as they., 
stand The treaty is currently rai- 
der negotiation in die EUs In- - 
ter-Govemmtt ai Conference, 
which resumes in Brussels to-. 

day. So irritated are other states 
ax Britain's intransigence that 
they are also planning ways of 
moving ahead without Britain 
if necessary. 

There are three broad areas 
where theproposed treatywill 
fact outright opposition from 
London. The mst is employ- 
menL Most European states, 
aiarmedbythe rise in .jobless- 
ness, are intent on putting in a - 
new chapter that would aim to 
boost employment and co- . 
ordinate policy across Europe. 

It would create a hew EU em- 


' TN 


would outlaw discrimination 


Mqjor Prepared to user Veto 
to block progress of treaty 

ployment strategy, putinplace 

incentive measures to crMte 
jobs,. and set up_ a new Em-- 
ployment Committee to liaise 
with trade nmoUs and man- 
agement. 

The second neuralgic pro- 
posal is die creation of a new 
article, to defend- funda- 
mental rights. This would give 
tbe Earopean Court of Justfce 


or ethnic origin, disability, age, 
sexual orientation, religion or 
social origin and add a new pol- 
icy of creating equality betwen 
men and women. 

The third area of contention 
is Justice and Home Affairs, 
'which covers immigration, the 
fight against crime and legal 
matters. The draft treaty would 
again boost the role of the Eu- 
ropean Court of Jnstice and the 
Commission, and introduce 
majority voting in some areas. 

It would create a new treaty ar- 
ticle cov eri ng “Freedom, Secu- 
rity and Justice" which would 
cover asylum, immigration, the 
fight against drugs, fraud, and 


were respecting rights, and al- 
low the EU to penalise states 
which were deemed to be m 
breach of them commitments. It 


systems more compatible. 

There is much m the treaty 
proposals that Britain can a c- 
cept.^ The section on foreign pol- 
icy is. largely adapted from 
British proposals. Though there 

are some ideas on defence that 
Britain will not accept, it seems 
Kkety to win its arguments in this 

area. John Major has said thai 
he will strongly resist any at- 
tempt to create new powers for 

Europe, even if that means 


wielding the British veto to 
block all progress of a new 
treaty- The Tbnes believe they 
will gain vital electoral support 
by pursuing a hard line against 
Brussels, while portraying 
Labour as poodles of Europe. 

Mr Major is now set on a col- 
lision coarse that will run right 
through to next year’s election. 
Officials meet in Brussels today 
to discuss the proposed amend- 
ments, and ministere will discuss 
them nest Monday. They will be 
put into a new draft treaty by the 
time of the second Dublin sum- 
mit in December, followed by 
further detailed negotiations 
leading to a concluding Treaty 
summit in Amsterdam, sched- 
uled for June 1597. 

But one leading Tiny told The 
Independent last week that Mr 
Major woald also use the forth- 
coming battle - in defence of 
British sovereignly^ - as a means 
of countering the public per- 
ception that be is “a weak 
leader.T-abour sources are 
sceptical about the impact of 
that ploy, noting that Mr Ma- 
jor's “tough" stance on BSE 
ended in retreat 

The EMU debate, page S 
Leading article, page 13 


cent minimum as a strategy to 
fight unemployment 

Other veiled criticisms of 
the Government are contained 
in sections which call for the de- 
cent treatment of refugees and 
a demand to reverse cuts in 
overseas aid. 

The document is also a wide- 
ranging critique of contempo- 
raiy society, attacking every- 
thing from the modem ideolo- 
gy of consumerism to the me- 
dia which promote it Broad- 
casters are criticised for an ir- 
responsible acquiescence in an 
incremental decline in stan- 
dards of decency. National 
newspapers are condemned for 
a reckless cymdsm, and their ed- 
itors are accused of lacking 
moral substance; allowing bad 
journalism to drive out good; 
and leading, rather than fbl- | 
lowing, public taste in a down- 
ward spiral 

The Church’s own anti-abor- 
tion ram p aigners are unlikely to 
be pleased with the document, 
winch insists that parliamentary 
candidates should not be voted 
for because of their stance on 
a single issue. 

Celebrity converts, page 3 

Should bishops teO us bow 
to vote? page 14 
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Newcastle triumph 

Newcastle United yesterday 
went three points dear at the 
top of the Premiership after a 
comprehensive 5-0 victory over 
Manchester United at St James' 
Park. The England strikeforee 
of Alan Shearer and Les Fer- 
dinand were both on target in 
the rout, Manchester United’s 
heaviest defeat since 1984. 

Full report in Sport Section 

Therapy shock 
A “de-bnefing” therapy which 
requires accident victims to re- 
live the honor of their experi- 
ence exposes them to greater 
risk of serious trauma, psychi- 
atrists have found. Page 5 

Cost of fait cats 

The salary bill for Britain’s pri- 
vatised boardrooms has rfcen by 
£25m since the companies left 
the public sector. Page 6 

Labour library pledge 

Public libraries will be given lot- 

S money to repair decaying 
dings and construct new 
ones if the Labour P&rty wins 
power. Page 2 

Democrats’ challenge i 

With President Bill Clinton's 
lead over his Republican chal- 
lenger, Bob Dole, seemingly un- 
assailable, the focus of the US 
election campaign is switching 
to whether Democrats can 
achieve a dean sweep by re- 
capturing the House and, more 
difficult, the Senate. Page II 
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Murdoch in 
£4bn bid to 
control FT 


Mathew Horsman 

Media Editor 

Rupert Murdoch is planning to 
extend his grip on the British 
media in a deal worth well over 
£4bn to buy the company that 
controls the Financial Times, 
Penguin Books and Thames 
Television. 

The audacious bid, to be 
mounted through his 40-per- 
cent-owned UK satellite broad- 
casting company BSkyB, is for 
control of the Pearson Group. 
It is being discussed internally 
at BSkyB and woald add dra- 
matically to Murdoch’s already 
stellar collection of British me- 
dia assets, which include The 
Times, The Sunday Times, The 
Sun and the News of the World. 

The move would signal a re- 
vival in Mr Murdoch’s interest 
in Pearson - in which he built 
up a 20 per cent stake, since 
sold, in the 80s. It would also set 
off alarm beHs in Parliament and 
among regulators. 

BSkyB’s executives, including 
chief executive Sam Chisholm, 
are convinced that regulators 
would be powerless to intervene 
because their business is ma- 
jority owned by European- 
based companies and investors. 

But critics of BSkyB expan- 
sion point out that it is staffed 
by senior Murdoch appointees 
— including Mr Chisholm and 
Elizabeth Murdoch, Mr Mur- 
doch's 28-year-old daughter. 

They add that control of the 
Financial Times would be a 
step too far fox the press baron, 
whose newspapers alreacty ac- 
count for more than 30 per cent 
of national newspaper circula- 
tion. There would also be ques- 
tions about control of a 
terrestrial television station. 
Channel 5, in which Pearson has 
a 24 per cent interest 

The bid preparations, which 
are at an early stage, are be- 
lieved to have been mounted in 
co-operation with a US-based 
media company. Anatysts spec- 
ulated yesterday that a leading 
book publisher could be in- 


volved. It Is understood that 
BSkyB would sell Pearson’s 
theme parks and its education- 
al publishing interests if it suc- 
ceeded in its bid. 

BSkyB. which is worth more 
than £12bn, has proved to be 
one of Mr Murdoch’s biggest 
successes. It nearly bankrupted 
him in 1990, but BSkyB survived 
to become the 14th biggest com- 
pany in Britain and the near- 
monopoly supplier of pay-TV 
programming. It has also ex- 
panded aggressively on the con- 
tinent, taking a leading role in 
the development of djgnal satel- 
lite television in Germany. 

Mr Chisholm is understood 
to be interested in expanding 
the company's range of British 
programming, and is particu- 
larly attracted by the production 
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businesses of Pearson, which 
make popular programmes 
such as The BUI and Neighbours. 

Pearson is believed to be dis- 
counting a foil bid from BSkyB, 
suggesting that the move is an 
attempt to “shake out” the tele- 
vision assets. A new manage- 
ment, led by Matjorie Scarxfino, 
the first woman to become chief 
executive of a lop 100 British 
company, was unveiled last 
week, and is expected to devel- 
op its own restructuring plan 
that could see the sate of its tele- 
vision interests. 

Sky's bid, page 18 
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Labour plans boost for libraries 


significant shorts 


Marianne Macdonald 

Media Correspondent 

Public libraries will be given lot- 
tery money to repair decaying 
buildings and construct new 
ones if Labour gains power, in 
a move which could halt the 
decline of the library service. 

Labour would also impose 
much tighter limits on the prof- 
its which can be pocketed by 
Camelot if the lottery company 
wins a second licence. This 
year its profit was £51.1m after 
tax, a sum which provoked bit- 
ter criticism. 

However, the party has ac- 


cepted that the lottery could be 
run by a profit-making body, 
which increases Camelot's 
chance of renewing its seven- 
year contract. Chris Smith, for- 
merly Labour’s spokesman for 
Heritage, had insisted the next 
lottery operator would be non- 
pro fi [-making. 

The proposals have been 
drawn up by Labour’s lottery re- 
view committee. Chaired by 
Jack Cunningham, the spokes- 
man for Heritage, its members 
indude film-maker David Put- 
tnam and Helena Kennedy QC 

Mark Fisher. Labour’s 
spokesman for the arts, told The 


Independent. "We will be re- 
quiring much tighter contracts 
to operate the lottery than the 
present Government’s, which 
we think were ludicrously lax, 
with profit margins which were 
for too big.” He added: ‘The ex- 
isting contract is incompetent 
and naive.” 

The lottery report, to be 
published next month, appears 
certain to give public libraries 
the power to apply for capital 
funding. At present they are 
largely forbidden from lottery 
largesse. 

They will also be able to ap- 
ply for revenue funding for 


information-technology sys- 
tems, although not for core 
services such as book buying. 

"We recognise it is wrong to 
exclude libraries,” Mr Fisher 
said. 

The move will be welcomed 
by campaigners, who have long 
attacked the widespread closure 
of branch libraries and cuts in 


opening hours. 
The Labour n 


The Labour report is also ex- 
pected to advocate redirecting 
the lottery money which goes to 
the Millennium Commission 
to children’s play areas, multi- 
media education, arts educa- 
tion, and home insulation. 


The new streams may be el- 
igible for lottery funding for a 
feed five-year term, after which 
new areas mil be chosen. 

But if they win popular sup- 
port the party would also con- 
sitter "slicing off the top from 
other lottery streams which, 
under present legislation, go 
equally to arts, sport, charities 
and heritage. 

In an amplification of pro- 
posals floated by the Labour 
leader Tony Blair at Blackpool, 
Mr Fisher added that giving lot- 
tery funds to arts education was 
part of a policy drive to raise 
quality. 


Pr imar y and secondary 
sdiCKjlsw^ be required to pub- 
lish a statement on their arts and 
muse provision at the start of 
each educational year so that 
parents can compa re the dif- 
fering amounts offered at var- 
ious schools. 

In conjunction, the lottery 
money will be offered to 
schools, which must apply in 
jointly with each other for arts 
projects. These could involve 
employing an artist in resi- 
dence, a Jeweller or designer 
to teach classes, or even invit- 
ing a rock band to make regu- 
lar visits. 


Test case to 
challenge 
race laws 

A black roan who was found 
guilty of robbery by an all- 
white jury was denied a fair 



Not in my back yard: Environmentalists and ex-miners demonstrating against open-cast mining yesterday in the grounds of Mr Heseltine's country bouse Photograph: F¥\ 


trial, human rights judges wffl 
be told in Strasbourg today. 
The landmark hearing could 
force changes in British laws 
on race equality, if the court 
backs die case brought by 
David Gregory, who was _ 
sentenced to five years m jau 
in 1990. 

He says the judge at hs 
Manchester Crown Court 
trial ignored complaints of 
racial prejudice among the 
jury - breaching his rights to 
a "fair and impartial 
hearing”, safeguarded by the 
European Convention on 
Human Rights to which 
Britain is a signatoiy.The 
judges will deliver the final 
verdict later this year. 

Bridge attack 
driver stable’ 

A motorist whose chest was 
crushed when a concrete 
block, was dropped on his car 
from a bridge on the M3 in 
Hampshire was said 
yesterday to be “very, very 
stable”. The family of Simon 
WUhnott, 22, has been, 
warned that he has only a 
"50-50” chance of survival. 

His sister, Julie 
Brooksbank, said: "Each day 
is another day, every hour is 
a bonus.” Detectives say they 
are treating the case as 
attempted murder. A 16- 
year-old youth who hod been 
questioned since Friday 
about the incident was 
released cm bail on Saturday 
night. 

Teenager dies 
after beating 

A teenager died in hospital 
yesterday, hours after he was 
severely beaten by a gang of 
youths. Anthony Savage, 16, 
of Nile Path on the Woolwich 
Common estate, south-east 
London, was involved in a 
row with another group of 
youths while out with mends 
on Saturday night. Five 
youths were being questioned 
by police last night 


Flans for new 
police helmet 
are'daftf : 

Plans to replace the 

traditional policeman s 
helmet with a "cycling hat” 
were criticised yesterday, 
with one police group 
claiming officers WOUki UOt 

wear the controversial 
headgear. Police chichi arc 
considering a number of 
changes to uniform, with the 
helmet at the top of the list. 

Pbns include a curved 
helmet with a built-in eye 
shield and radio UnkTTbey 
are only proposals at the 
moment,'’ said the 
Association of Chief Police 
Officers. 

The proposals have drawn 
fierce criticism from the 
Metropolitan Police 
Ffederation. “It’s daft,” said a 
spokesman. The traditional 
helmet dates from 1863 and 
is based on a design used by 
the Prussian Army. 

Everest body 
may be Briton 

The body of Joe Thsker, who 
disappeared 14 years ago 
while attempting to scale 
Everest, may have been 
found just below the summit 
by members of a Japanese 
expedition Mr Ihskcr, 34, was 
last seen, along with his 
partner, Peter Boardman, in 
May 1982. 

The pair were on an 
expedition led by Chris 
Bonington, who saw them 
last at 27,000ft. Yesterday he 
was still not convinced the 
mystery surrounding the last 
days of the men had been 
solved. "Obviously, it would 
be lovely if the whole thing 
could be settled. It would be 
good for everyone who knew 
Joe and Pete,” he said. 

Shrimps ‘put 
off breeding 

Shrimps in The Wash are 
being put off sax - by noisy 
dredgers which disrupt their 
romantic moments. Norfolk 
Labour MEP Give Needle is 
urging the £U to afford 
protection to the breeding 
grounds, "Catches have 
Slumped from over 800 
tonnes to just 50 tonnes.” 


Protesters invaded the country 
estate of Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter Michael Heseltine yesterday 
and dug a hole in his pic- 
turesque front garden. 

The 10ft square hole, sign- 
posted Heseltine's Bore, was 
dug by nearly 50 people, some 
armed with shovels and pick- 
axes, in the garden at Thenford 
Hall, Northamptonshire. 

The group, including envi- 
ronmentalists, ex-miners and 
members of the pressure group. 


Heseltine protesters dig in 


No Opencast Mining, left Mr 
Heseltine's land around 11am. 

Although they assured police 
officers that the turf would be 
replaced before they left, it 
was not It is not known whether 
Mr Heseltine witnessed the 
protest, but it is understood he 
was at the house for lunch. 

Northamptonshire Police 


said it was a “peaceful protest” 
with no arrests and there were 
no plans to prosecute anyone. 

Protest organiser. Steve Par- 
ry, said the group wanted to dig 
a borehole on Mr Heseltine’s 
land after cuts in die deep min- 
ing of coal had led to a growth 
in open-cast mining which was 
ruining the environment. 


A spokeswoman for the 
Deputy Prime Minister said: 
"He has absolutely no comment 
to make." 

One miners’ supporter, Tbr- 
ry Hutt, 62, from Essex, said: 
“We juk wanted to highlight 
some of the things Mr Heseltine 
has done. Lots of people don’t 
like it" 


Mr Parry said: “We want to 
show Michael Heseltine in de- 
tail what happens to local oom- 
munlty pubfic spaces when per- 
mission is granted for an open- 
cast mine." 

The demonstration was co- 
ordinated by the London-based 
MSG Associates (Miners Sup- 
port Group), which said in a 


statement that the protesters 
bad turned Mr Heseltine’s 
Northamptonshire retreat “Into 
an open-cast mining ate”. 

Campaigners have lodged a 
planning application to devel- 
op an opencast mine on the 
site, and claim the borehole is 
needed to test water levels be- 
fore further work 

Mr Parry said he believed Mr 
Heseltine had written to North- 
amptonshire County Council to 
“fiercely oppose” the plans. 
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Lib Dems snubbed over 
referendum strategy 


Community work the best 
penalty for vice, say police 


Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor 

Labour will reject a Liberal De- 
mocrat call for three referen- 
diuns - on Scots and Welsh 
devolution, and electoral reform 
- to be staged on a special 
Democracy Day soon after a 
Labour government took office. 

Senior Liberal Democrats 
have come up with the Democ- 
racy Day plan to overcome ex- 
pected public resistance to a 
series of referendum votes be- 
ing planned by Labour on de- 
volution, electoral reform and, 
possibly, the single European 
currency. They believe that by 
consolidating the devolution 
and electoral reform votes into 
one “big bang" event, they 
might be able to inspire a high- 
er turn-out by selling it as a 
unique chance' to decide on the 
way democracy works. 

No formal proposal has yet 
been put by the Liberal De- 
mocrats to the Labour leader- 


ship, but one well placed 
Labour source said last night 
that it was not a runner. 

If elected, Labour is planning 
to stage the devolution refer- 
endums, in Scotland and Wiles, 
within a few months of taking 
office. The source said there was 
no question of Labour being 
ready to stage an early refer- 
endum on electoral reform, 
which would be too controver- 
sial to get through the party and 
Parliament at high speed. 

Even Labour sources sympa- 
thetic to electoral reform said 
yesterday that the party leader, 
Tony Blair, might need to set up 
an electoral commission to de- 
cide the reform options that 
should be put to the electorate. 

Nevertheless, Labour sup- 
porters of electoral reform argue 
that once a Scottish parliament 
has been created, the House of 
Lords reformed, and British 
elections to the European par- 
liament have been switched to 
proportional representation, the 


Commons will be one of the few 
institutions left working on the 
first-past-the-post system. 

Saturday’s Referendum Par- 
ty conference, an event with a 
strong English nationalist 
flavour, was notable for the ig- 
norance of grass roots members 
about the aims of the party. 

Sir James Goldsmith - cre- 
ator, leader, financial backer, 
and candidate - told the con- 
ference at Brighton that the 
British people held four prin- 
cipal views about Europe. 

“They are: that we should be- 
come an integral part of a fed- 
eral Europe, he said, “or be 
part of a family of sovereign Eu- 
ropean nations which would co- 
operate when we can do things 
better together than separate- 
ly: or that we should return to 
being a member of the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association; or, 
that we should just get out." 

He said the party wanted a 
referendum which would ac- 
commodate such options. 



Sir James Goldsmith: Four 
principal views about Europe 

But a majority of the 50 par- 
ty members questioned by The 
Independent appeared not to be 
aware of these options. They 
said they either wanted to get 
out of the European Union at 
once - or expected that to be the 
outcome. 


Jason Bennetto 

Crime Correspondent 

Police chiefs are calling for 
changes in the law to allow con- 
victed prostitutes to do com- 
munity work instead of being 
fined or jailed. They also want 
tougher penalties for kerb- 
crawlers. 

The recommendations, in a 
review of police policy on pros- 
titutes, follow recent calls by sev- 
eral chief constables for the 
legalisation of brothels. The 
reassessment of the police’s 
approach also suggests a change 
in attitude towards child pros- 
titutes, whom the review be- 
lieves should be treated more 
as victims than offenders. 

Those views are likely to 
anger some conservative and 
right-wing groups who are be- 
coming increasingly hostile to 
the apparent liberalisation of 
the police’s attitude to 
prostitution. 

The review was led by 


Assistant Chief Constable Tim 
Brain of West Midlands police, 
spokesman on prostitute issues 
for the Association of Chief Po- 
lice Officers during the past 
year. 


titutes caught soliciting; “All this 
does is encourage women to go 
back on the streets to earn the 
money for the fines.” 

- “The working group recom- 
mends that there could be com- 
munity-based penalties for 
taking part in prostitution,” he 
said. “You could get a commu- 
nity service order as an alter- 
native to a custodial sentence. 
To have a community service or- 

derou top of or instead of a fine 
is an unprecedented step. 1 
think there is a lot to be said for 
it as it would help break the cy- 
cle of re-offending." 

Itisundearwiiattypeofworfc 
the prostitutes would be ex- 
pected to do but it could include 
working on charitable or com- 
munity projects. Mr Brain 


added that it would aeed the 
support of the judiciary and 
probably a change in the law. 

Another of the proposals by 
the working group, which have 
received the backing of Acpo’s 
general purpose committee arid 
will be considered by its r uling 
council this week, is to give of 
fieexs the power to arrest kerb- 
crawlers. 

At present men caught kerb- 
crawuqg can only be summoned 
to appear at a police station at 
a later date and police find it ex- 
tremely difficult to force diem off 
the street. Mr Brain said: “Wfe 
warn an unequivocal power to ar- 
rest kerb-crawiere. This would 
deter men but also place male 


prostitutes. At the moment the 
law discriminates against pros- 
titutes, which seems unfair They 
should be treated equally.” 

The Home Office is known to 
be sympathetic to the police’s 
desire to have powers of arrest 
for kerb-cra wl mg. 


On the question of child 
prostitutes, the police and oth- 
er services should be looking at 
it as “a problem of care and wel- 
fare rather than offences and 
punishment”, Mr Brain said. He 
believes that wider- 16s who 
become involved in vice should 
be considered more as victims. 
“It's getting young people out 
of a cyde of abuse and depra- 
vation. Most get into vice be- 
cause they have run away from 
home, have been abused or de- 
velop a drug habit. Wc need to 
look at developing a range of 
strategies to help them change 
their lifesuyle." The working 
group, which has been consult- 
ing social services and the Chil- 
dren's Society, is carrying out 
further research. 

Mr Brain does not believe le- 
galising brothels is the correct 
way forward and has not rec- 
ommended it. But he said that 
it was important for the police 
to examine how they dealt with 
prostitution. 
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Tories -bounce back: Labour welcomes ‘warning against complacency’ as party goes all out to woo celebrity supporters 
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Wm Rentoul 

Political Correspondent 


> 


JdTony Blair's office yesterday 
^welcomed an- opinion poll 
showing a dramatic fall in 
Labour s lead, saying “we're not 
complacent and this wiD help eet 
teat message across”. 

But analysis of recent polls 
suggests that the cut in die 
Labour lead from 23 to 14 
points, in NOP polls two weeks 

apart, is unlikely to be borne out 



in Other polls over the next few 
weeks. 

Conservative strategists ar- 
that the poll was a “turn- 
ing point* which reflected 
economic good news finally 
feeding into Tory popularity. * 
But Professor David Sanders 
of Essex University said it was 
■^inuch too early” to say whether 
this was the ease. He said that 
the usual indicators of eco- 
nomic well-being had ceased to 
predict levels of Tory support 


in opinion poll 


when Britain was forced out of 
the European exchange rate 
mechanism in Septcroberl992. 

Over the past year, despite 
low inflation, Ming unem- 
ployment andbig'tax cuts. Tory 
support has been drifting only 
slowly upwards. 

Chris Patten. the Tbiy chair- 
man who ran the 1932 election 
campaign, responded cautiously 1 
to the poll, describing die ques- 
tion of whether the Tories could 

restore the "umbilical link” be- 


tween e ranrHfflg and political re- 
covery as the^keyingredienT. 

Now tee Governor of Hong 
Kong, Mr Patten said on BBC 
Television: “Iflwas either Tbny 
Blair or John Major that would 
be fee issue that would most in- 
terest me.* • 

Professor Sandere - whose 
computer forecast of the Last 
election was accurate wi thin (12 
per cent - says that, since the 
exchange rate mechanism de- 
bacle, there has still been a dose 


relationship between people's 
perceptions of the economy 
and their voting intentions. 
And the evidence is teat the 
electorate’s perceptions are not 
changing dramatically. In par- 
ticular, according to Professor 
Sandera, the Tories need more 
people to think they would be 
better than Labour at handling 
economic difficulties. 

On Gallup’s latest figures. 
Labour's lead on this question 
widened from 16 points to 21 


points at the beginning of this 
month. It needs to be tinned 
into a Tory lead of more than 6 

points if John Major is to stay 
m Downing Street, Professor 
Sanders says. 

The second requirement for 
a Tory win is teat more voters 
have to become confident their 
family wiD be better off over the 
• next year - the traditional mea- 
sure of tee “feelgood" factor. 
Again Gallup's most recent fig- 
ures have moved in tee wrong 


direction for tee Government. 

Even to forecast a hung 
parliament requires “heroic" as- 
sumptions about a transforma- 
tion in tee electorate's views. 
Professor Sanders said. 

The NOPpoU for yesterdays 
Sunday Times - laken last 
Thursday - put Labour on 47 
per cent, tee Tories on 33 per 
cent and the Liberal Democrats 
on 14 per cent. 

This marked a sharp change 
from a poll taken, again on a sin- 


gle day, two days after Mr 
Blair's conference speech. But 
it was not so out of line with tec 
previous NOP poll, which gave 
Labour a 19-point lead in mid- 
Seplcmber. 

A Gallup poll taken before 
and after Mr Blair's speech 
showed a similar “bounce”, 
with the Labour lead widening 
by 8.5 points. 

If yesterday's NOP poll 
shows anything, it suggests this 
was a temporary phenomenon. 



as 


on 

the model army 
bids to hold ranks 


VAIS 


John Reptoul' ; 

• — - 

I Even if the Clouds parted to re- 
A veal a celestial “New Labour. 
< New Life for Britain” pledge 
card, most voters are likely to 
glance up only briefly and press 
on, mumbling “Not today, 
thank you”. 

In this sceptical age, it takes 
an endorsement from a role 
model of real influence to make 
the average voter think twice be- 
fore reverting to tee Tory fold 
when tee pollsters aren’t look- 
ing. 

The hard-nosed officials 
around Tbny Blair are much 
more interested in cultivating 
leaders in the business, football 
and pop worlds than in the 
churches. 

Business stars come first, 
which is why the Labour 
leader’s aides invest so much 
time in Richard Branson, the. 
Virgin boss who has his own 
reasons for hoping a Labour 
government would give him 
the National Lottery or back his 
airline against British Airways. 

So far, 'Mr Branson has said 
- ^polite things about Mr Blair, but 
' imany suspect that he i$ saving 
*nis formal backing fbrthe elec- 
tion campaign. The same goes 
for the former Liberal Demo- 
crat Anita 'Roddick; the only 
womari business leader mahy 
people have heard of. ~ 

Endorsements afreafly -in 
from corporate bosses include: 


and London Evening Standard). 
Lord HolJidc, owner of tee Ex- 
press, is already on board. 

After business, a historic 
Labour weakness, Mr Blair’s 
press secretary Alastair Camp- 
bell, a Burnley supporter, gets 
most excited by Labour-voting 
footballers. This has always’ 
been one of Labour’s strong- 
holds, and a useful way to earn 
street cred among young males. 
In tee case of Ryan Giggs, who 
donated his K\ Cup-winning' 
shirt to a Labour fen d-raising 
auction, it could work for young 
females too. Eric Cantona may 


‘Celebrity 
endorsement 
makes no 
difference, 
but . we would 
look very sad if 
we did 
riot have any’ 


. \ 


not have a vote in tee general, 
election, bnt if he can seO Eu-: 
rostar 1 tickets > maybe ' he can' 
seM New Labour.- He too do-j 
nated his sfrirt,aiid 15s mSnag-t 
er, Alex Ferguson, has also! 
DavieLSainsb u x y; -Sir T frre nce - backed - M rB l an v -~~ - - — 1 
Conran7~George Soros (the Matthew Harding, awwner 
Man Who Broke .Sterling), ' of the Prime Minister’s-team, 


next month’s Labour Party 
nia gaTinp. that Mr Blair’s con- 
ference speech “brought tears 
to my eyes". 

Aon McGee, boss of Oasis’s 
record label. Creation Records, 
added at the weekend: “Bote 
Creation and Oasis are keen to 
support Labour in anyway they 
can.”- ' 

, nmnwi Alham, luait singer of 
Oasis’ rivals Blur, also wants to 
- get Tbny in. But a joint Oasis- 
Blur concert to raise funds for 
“Pure speculation.”. 

' * The Sun last week devoted a 
whole page to the political 
thoughts of Mick Hucknall of 
Simply Red. Tm not one of 
those lnwies who will jump on 
stage and say ‘Vbte Labour’,” he 
said. He just takes up his word 
processor and writes, if.' . 

The trouble with prominent 
supporters, Juwiesornoi, is that 
they tend to pronounce on pol- 
icy. “I would be quite happy for 
people in nzy earnings bracket 
to pay lOperceut more tax;” he 
went on. “Another 10 per cent 
of what I earn, is a beD of a lot 
of. money, but I would feel that 
under Labour itwoold be spent 
ob improving tee country I 
love:”.. 

•Mr Blairis press secretary is 
officially against luwies in any 
tJbaan’tstbpDedJe- 



John Moores (a family director, 
of LJttlewoods) and Alec Reed 
of Reed Personnel Services, 
who hasn’t voted Labour since 
1964. 

The company bosses that 
matter most to Labour are of 
course those who own media or-, 
ganisations, and Mr Blair has 
had stunning successes in woo- 
ing Rupert Murdoch - now 
poised to expand his empire to 
take in tee financial Times - and 
Lord Rothermerc (the Mail 


Chelsea, gave flm, and Kevin; 
Keegan, manager oftbe would- 
be Prime Minister's team, New- 
castle United, won’t say how he 
will vote, but Mr -Blair is a 
“breath of fresh air”. 

Popular music is a trickier 
kettle of warms, as Mr Blair's 
awkward appearance at tee 
Brit awards earlier this year 
demonstrated. 

Noel Gallagher of Oasis, 
whose brother insulted the 
£l,000-a-table audience, tells 


author)^ Richard WflsonfOhe 
Foot in tee Grave) and CKve 
Dunn (Dad’s Army) from sign- 
ing tip for the cause. 

Then there are the endorse- 
mentsfrom- lifelong Tbries who 
happen to be famous. Alan 
Bfowaith, the only MP to defect 
from Tbry to Labour, Leo Blair, 
Tbny’s ex-Tbatcherite father, 
and Tbby Graham, Clare 
Short’s long lost “One Nation 
Tbiy”son- 

Do endorsements by celebri- 
ties make a difference? “No,” 
said one weary Labour official. 
“Bulwe’d look really sad if we 
didn’t have any.” 



High fliers for Labour: Tony Blair with Richard Branson, and (left to right) Damon Albam, Anita Roddick, Sir Terence Conran and Mick Hucknall 
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Christian Wolmar 

Transport Correspondent 

Plans to pedonrianise parts of 
TVofalgar and Parliament 
Squares move closer today with 
tec announcement that a fea- 
sibility study is to receive fund- 
ing from the Heritage Lottery 
Fund. 

Consultants are to be ap- 
pointed next month to look at 
a variety of options for the 
area, all of which are based on 
the premise that more space wfll 
be given over to pedestrians and 
traffic will be restrained. 

Previous, plans to pedestn- 
anise the squares have been re- 
jected by Westminster Council, 
but now government ministers 
, k arc pushing hard to see a 
change in the environment 
.»■ around London’s key rouri si Ar- 
eas. which Bjnxpttmtly criticised 
by foreign visitors. 

* John Gummer* the environ- 
mcnl secretary, has been hold- 
ing a series of meetings with a 
group of organisations includ- 
ing Westminster Council Eng- 
lish Heritage, the Royal Parte 
and London Transport, as wcU 
as other government depart- 
ments, and they have all agreed 
to amtribute towards the cost 
of the report. . - 

Lottery funding will provide 
half the cost of the £250,000 
consultants’ report which will be 
called IJ&rW Squares For M and 
wfll lake a year . to cany. out. Sk 
consultants are . maong pre- 
sentations to the countiTon 1 2 
November and the successful 
consultant will then draw up a 
series of options for public, con- 
; situation naasummer. 
w- The consultancies being con- 

sidcred. for the job fodudejj 
group headed by Sir lUchard 
Rpgers whose scheme for tee 
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No go areas Trafalgar Square 

National Gallery extension, 
which included Tedestriarusmg 
part of Thifelgai Square, was re- 
jected a decade ago. 

Mr Gummer, who has been 

the main force behind the 

scheme, said- “It’s tfflKwerave 

these two great squar^backto 

thepeople-theyVeiwdom; 

inatedby tee car for too long. 

■ n, c most likely schemes are 
■to pedestrianisc the north i fflde 

JSBSBSSBS 

and Trafalgar Square, aiui to 

pedestrianise the south adeof 
Sriiament Square, next to the 
Palace of Westminster. 


The study wiD also investigate 
how to speed up bus journe y 
times in the area and improve 
pedestrian access around West- 
minster and Charing Cross sta- 
rt o ns, as well as the new 

Hungerford footbridge. 

Other road closures may be 
considered — Westminster is 
already .nan-owing the Strand to 
reduce the amount of traffic in 
the area and is giving more 
s pac e to pedestrians. 

Malcolm Haxfiy, associate 
director of planning at West- • 
minster Council said td the 
past, the schemes have 
foundered on the problemsof 
worries about increased traffic 
jams. 


iI Now we are looking at it the 
other way round We’re going 
to say, here’s a good scheme, 
let’s implement it, and then sort 
out what to do with the cars.” 

. He added that with “all these 
important players involved”, 
this time it will happen. 

Sir Jocelyn Stevens, chairman 
of . English Heritage, said 
“Wbszmnster Abbey, tee Palace 
of Westminster and St Mar- 
- gar el’s Church are designated 
a World Heritage ate, but the 
space between them is almost 
permanently occupied by cars. 

-< T welcome tee master plan 
in the, hope that It wiD provide 
for people to enjqy the 
centre of our capital city.' 


The CF-62. The safest notebook PC ever Invented. 
It's the only notebook PC in the world with a 
rewritable, removable optical dhk. This com/enientty 
sized 650 MB disk called PD. can with ease safely 
protest the data on your PC Notebook from any loss 
or Mure, however unexpected. Your hard drive can 
automatically be backed up onto a PD 
disk which has the sane storage capacity 


LOSING 

y° ur DATA 

has just got 

REALLY 

HARD to do. 


as 450 floppy disks. The CF-82 has afi the quality and 

specifications you would expea from a stated the ait 

notebook PC including Pentium 1 33 MHz processor. 

1.35 GB HDD. 1024 x 76B high resolution 12.1‘TFT 

screen, PC eard slots with ZV port and CD Rom 

Drive. To find out more about the world's first muiil- 

medla notebook with PD Drive call 0500 40 40 4t. 

Lets be careful out there. R3R3SCNTHC 
Notebook Computers 
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Evidence against murder sus 




Colin Stagg: Burned 

newspaper in the street 


Michael Streeter 

A new chapter in the story of 
the unsolved murder of Rachel 
Nickell began yesterday when 
previously unheard evidence 
against a man acquitted of 
killing her was made public. 

Friends and family of Colin 
Stagg were furious that witness 
statements, including, evidence 
gained by an undercover po- 
licewoman who befriended him, 
were published by the Mail on 
Sunday . The tabloid said itwas 
trying to “air” aO the available 
evidence. 

Mr Stagg’s wife Diane said: 
“We axe totally disgusted and 
outraged because they are not 
telling the full story. Nobody 
wants the. killer caught more 


than Colin. It would end all this, 
but we are just ordinary people 
who can't afford to fight.” 

Declining himself to talk to 
the media, Colin Stagg burnt a 
copy of the newspaper and 
threw it in the street in Roe^ 
hampton, south west London, 
where he lives. He also hurled 
eggs at a photographer. 

The Old Bailey case agim«u 
Mr Stagg in September 1994 
was dropped before a jury could 
be sworn in, with the judge Mr 
Justice Q gnall describing the 
use of the undercover officer as 
“bait”, and “deception of the 
highest kind”. 

No jury thus heard state- 
ments from what the Mail on 
Sunday called a dozen ordinary 
citizens, many of whose ac- 


counts of 15 July, 1992, when 
Rachel Nickell was stabbed to 
death on Wimbledon Com- 
mon, appear to differ from his. 

They include claims that Mr 
Stagg was dose to the murder 
scene near 1030am, the time 
when Ms Nickell is thought to 
have died as her two-year-old 
son Alex looked on. 

Jane Haxriman, the wife of a 
solicitor, is said to have seen Mr 
Stagg - whom she later picked 
out in an identification parade 
- near the scene at about 
10.7.3am. 

One of his neighbours, Susan 
Gale, says she saw him on the 
common at 935am. 

Mr Stagg said he was 31 and 
had cut short his own walk 
with his dog by 9.15am, when be 


watched television, and also 
told a policeman who guarded 
the park after the murder that 
he had been walking his dog be- 
tween 8.15am and 830am. 

Another witness, Lillian 
Avid, is reported as saying she 
met Mr Stagg that day, when he 
rushed up and spoke about the 
minder, mentioning the exact 
time and place. Disturbed by his 
knowledge, she asked him: ‘Ace 
you sure yon didn’t do it, 
Colin?” He “grinned” and 
replied: “Nab”. 

In his talks with the under- 
cover officer, Stagg is reported 
to have revealed details of the 
poation of Ms NickelTs body 
and of her wounds he said he 
gfe a n ed in photographs shown 
him by police. Police say that he 


saw only one, which did not 
show sum detail 

If Mr Stagg continues with his 
sfatpH plan to sue the Metro- 
politan Police for mal icious 

prosecution and wrongful arrest, 

much of ths evidence- already 
presented during the 11 -day 

committal proceedings -win be 
heard at the High Court. 

Yesterday one of h« friends, 
7 Ashle y, said the matter was 
in the bands of Mr Stage’s so- 
licitor. “Everything that’s in 
the [newspaper] today has been 
answered,” she said. 

Earlier, Mrs Stagg , whose 
car was reported stolen yes- 
terday, said: “There was nev- 
er any forensic evidence 
Qgam<f him and he had tests on 
his hair, blood and saliva and 


there was nothing there." 

In May last year Mr Slugg. 
now 33, was put on probation 

for canying an axe on the com- 
mon, which he said he needed 
for protection. . 

Ms NickelTs partner Andre 
Hmscom be moved to France 

■ with their son Alex, now seven. 
He recently described their 
memories and new life iu & 
book. 

Her father Andrew Nickell 
said yesterday he had no com- 
ment on the article or on reports 
that he may oonader civil action 
against Mr Stagg. 

A spokesman for Scotland 
Yard said inquiries into the 
murder continued. It was un- 
aware of any writ served by Mr 
Stagg. 



Rachel Nickell: — , 
-knew details of wounds' 


Widow looks to 
bill to reverse 
sperm ruling 


John Rerrtoul 

Ffrlftical Correspondent 

Diane Blood, the widow fight- 
ing for the right to have a baby 
by her dead husband, yesterday 
welcomed as “fantastic news” 
the possibility of a Private 
Member's Bill which could re- 
verse last week’s court ruling 
againsther. 

However, a spokesman for 
the Department of Health de- 
nied that the government would 
support a bill “We sympathise, 
but we are not giving support as 
such. The Government is neu- 
tral and regards a vote on the 
issue as a free vote,” he said. 

Joan Lestor, the Labour MP, 
has promised to bring in a bill 
but, unless the Government 

promises to make parliamentary 
time for it, the bill stands no 
chance of becoming law. 

At*a news conference yes- 
terday, Mrs Blood. 30, said she 
would continue her appeal 
against last week’s High Court 
ruling that she could not use her 
husband Stephen’s sperm, tak- 
en as he lay in a coma in March 
last year, to become pregnant. 

The President of the nmily 
Division of the High Court 
ruled the law banned her from 
being artificially inseminated 
since her husband died without 
giving bis written consent. 

Mrs Blood said she was st31 


confident her case could be 
won oa appeal A fund to help 
support the costs of the new le- 
gal action has brought in more 
than £20,000 since on Thursday. 

She accepted the fact that the 
derision by Stephen DorreU, the 
Secretary of State for Health, 
“not to stand in the wty of a Pri- 
vate Member’s B31” would not 
help her, but claimed it vindi- 
cated her taking the case to the 
Appeal Court 

The basis of her case is that 
the Human Fertilisation and 
Embryology Authority had dis- 
cretionary powers to allow her 
torn ahead. 

“But my particular case is still 
far from won. My only course 
of action can be to pursue my 
appeal in the courts and hop e 

that in Hw meantime the HPFA 

will reconsider their decision 
and allow the sperm to be re- 
leased,” she said. 

A statement from Mrs 
Blood's lawyer, Richard Stein, 
said: “The suggestion of a Pri- 
vate Member’s Bill to amend 
the law must be excellent news 
for people who may find them- 
selves in Diane's unfortunate sit- 
uation in the future.” 

A family friend, Paul Plant, 
said of the couple: “The two of 
them were inseparable. He 
would come to my home and 
loved playing with my children. 
He just wanted a child himself.” 



Simon Wilson, an admMstrator at St Crispsi’s Hospital, Northampton, with Ms wife Susan. He needed stitches in Ms forehead after an attack at the hospital Photograph: Keith Dobney 


WHERE IS THE PRICE OF 
COMPAQ COMPUTERS GOING 
UNTIL 31st DECEMBER? 
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It couldn’t be easier to order your 
Compaq computer. Simply speak to one 
of our helpful and friendly Account 
Managers. 

Alternatively should you require 
more detailed information or advice 


£899 




then DNCS have a fully trained technical 
support team to answer your enquiry. 

With hundreds of computers in 
stock ready for delivery next working 
day and instant account facilities to 
business users, it really couldn't be easier! 
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‘Crime of released patient 
ensured medical treatment’ 


Glenda Cooper 


A dangerous mental patient 
was released into the commit 
nity because only by committing 
a crime could he receive the 
treatment he needed, it is 
claimed. ■ 

In what is believed to be the 
first case of its kind, a hospital 
worker is suing bis health au- 
thority after he was attacked by 
the patient, Maurice Badkin, 
with an iron railing within the 
hospital grounds. 

Simon Wilson, an adminis- 
trator at St Crispin’s Hospital 
Northampton, is claiming the 
hospital had a duty of care to 
protect its staff. The case re- 
convenes at Northampton 
County Court today. 

Mr Wilson says he can nev- 
er forget 14 Apnl 1989. “I was 
walking down a corridor when 
I heard breaking glass,” he 
said. “I saw a person Td j 


ing. He walked past me and I 
said Vhai are you doing?' He 
carried on and said ‘Get back 1 , 
which I did. 

“He was 20 feet away when 
he turned and swung the rail- 
ing above his beaH, shooting T 
told you to get back* and step- 
ped doser to me, bringing down 
the railing with almighty force. 

“At the moment of the attack, 
I thought ‘How can you do this 
to another human being?’ and 
in that instant I decided logi- 
cally, without emotion, that I 
would not let him k31 me." 

Mr Wilson managed to take 
most of the Wow on hfcforearra, 
the force being enough to snap 
the diving watch he was wear- 
ing. His forehead needed sev- 
en stitches and be suffered 
severe headaches for weeks af- 
terwards. The major problems, 
however, were psychological 

The consultant forensic psy- 
chiatrist who prepared reports 
lid Mr Wils 


for court saic 


Wilson was 


suffering post-traumatic stress 
disorder and that his quality of 
fifq had been “permanently di- 
minished” by the assault. 

Mr Wilson is convinced that 
the essential issue of his case 
rests on whether the staff re- 
sponsible for Mr Badkin's care 
should have granted him unsu- 
pervised parole. 

It was known that Mr Bad- 
kin had a long history of vio- 
lence and was on medication 
suitable for someone suffering 
from schizophrenia. A day be- 
fore the attack, he had become 
angry and agitated after an ar- 
gument with a fellow patient 
and had expressed delusions. 

A month earlier, Mr Badkin's 
doctors were considering send- 
ing him to Hampton, a maxi- 
mum security hospital. But they 
believed it would not accept Mr 
Badkin in his condition. In his 
medical notes of 24th March 
1989, the doctors concluded: 
“Otherwise, we will have to 


wail until he can be charged 
with some serious offence and 
be brought before the court.” 

Dr Peter Wood, the consul- 
tant forensic psychiatrist who 
appeared as an expert witness, 
said: “It seems that at least pan 
of the thinking of those looking j 
after Mr Badkin was to allow 
him enough freedom to give 
him the opportunity to offend 
seriously so that further meth- 
ods to control his behaviour 
could be taken.” 

But the hospital denied there 
was any intention to release Mr 
Badkin in order for him to com- 
mit a crime. Dr Albert West, 
consultant psychiatrist at St 
Crispin's told Northampton 
County Court earlier this year 
foat the comment in the med- 
ical notes meant “at the end of 
the line, it is a matter of sadness 
that this may be the ultimate 
event- There was no plan or plot 
on my behalf to allow this to 
happen.” 
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Archy and Mehitabel : what next 

by Don Marquis 
• transmigration 

of souls : . •;*>•. 

is a great game ' 

if you do not weaken V : 

but every now and then 

i get worried 

about my future - 

i used to be a vets fibre poet 

before ray ego went into 

the body of a cockroach 

and some times i turn 

pale with the 

thought that i may 

be going further down 
yet before i start • 
to climb back 
i might even 
be a hat-check boy 
in a hotel 

archy 

Archy the Cockroach first sprang from the pen of Don Mar- 
quis (1878-1937) in March 1916 and appeared in a variety of 
publications into the 1930s. The formula was simple: eaditught 
the “boss" (Marquis) left a sheet of paper in his typewriter 
so that Archy, leaping from key to key, but always unable to 
perform the double action of a capital shift, could hang out 
his observations on life, art and the universe. A few years ago, 
a hoard of lost Archy and Mehit&bels were found in a trank 
in Brooklyn warehouse. Bloodaxe publishes them this month 
as archyoiogy: the lost tales of archy and mehitabel at £7.95. 


Gun campaigners 
drop election threat 

Hie Snowdrop anti-handgun 
campaign launched in the af- 
' termath of . the Dunblane mas- 
sacre yesterday dropped its 
threat to field a candidate 
against the Scottish Secretary, 

Michael Forsyth, at the election. 

Co-founder Ann Pears ton 

. said foe need for such a tactic just violence involving guns. 
— which could have threatened but knives and other weapons’ 1 . 
Mr Forsyth's majority of just 703 
-bad receded now that Labour 
was backing a handgun ban. 

‘1 don’t see I need to now. be- 
cause the Labour Party have 
met our aims as far as a ban on 
handguns goes,” foe said- “It 
would not make sense for me 
to stand or field candidates in 
seats that would draw votes 
from the Labour Party." 

Meanwhile Mr Forsyth today 


paper. Attacking the celebration 
of violent culture in many 
videos and cinema films, - Mr 
Fbityth implied that a crack- 
down was being contemplated. 
It must, he said, “have an im- 
pact on people's values and at- 
titudes towards violence - not 


signalled a possible drive 
against film and video violence 
as foe next stage of a cam p ai g n 
against the gun culture. 

. The power of antHguns cam- 
paigners should now be turned 
on “the kind of material which 
is being provided to our children 
and to adults throughout 
Britain”, he said in an interview 
in the Scotland on Sunday news- 


ST. JOSEPH’S 
HOSPICE 

MARE CT. LONDON E84SA. 

(Charity Rrf. No. 131323) 

Since ISOS we have shared 
the grief and eased the pain 
of countless suffering souls. 
Last year alone 900 found 
peace with the help of your 
vital gifts. Most of thea died 
of cancer — but so serenely 
Uat you would hardly know. . 
Your concern b as mcoungtag 
as your generosity and. we 
thank you for your inspiring 
trust. 

Sister Superior. 
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Doubts grow over trauma therapy 



" Ml St. 


» 


bn Burrell 

A hospital “debriefing** thera- 
py which requires accident vic- 
tims to relive the honor of their 
, experience exposes them to 
greater risk of serious trauma, 
psychiatrists have found. 

Victims who are made to talk 

about the pain and shock of 
their accidents are three times 
' more likely to suffer long-term 

problems than those who re- 
ceive no counselling. 

The findings have been node 
by a team of psychiatrists based 
at the Whitchurch hospital in 
Cardiff who monitored the re- 
coveries of 110 burns victims. 

Similar findings were made 
by an Oxford-based research 
team working with victims of 
road accidents. 

The researchers say that the 


Victims not helped by reliving horror of accidents, research shows 


widespread belief that debrief- 
ing is beneficial may be mis- 
placed. 

They argue thatit is better to 
leave victims alone until they 
start to shew symptoms of trau- 
ma rather than exacerbate the 
problem with shock therapy. ' 

In the Cardiff study, half of 
the victims agreed to undergo 
an hour of counselling with a 
therapist within a week of their 
burns accident. 

They were asked to describe 
the events leading up to the ac- 
cident, the pain they fch and any 
nightmares they had experi- 
enced after the incident. 

The victims, aged between 16 
and 65, had suffered in a range 
of modems from chip-pan fires 


to industrial accidents. Some 
had up to 32 per cent burns. 

Those taking part zn the 
study were interviewed after 
toee months and again after 13 
months to see if they had suf- 
fered any long term psychi- 
atric problems. 

The researchers found that 26 
per cent of those who had been 
asked to talk to therapists about 
how they were burned had 
gone on to suffer post-traumatic 
stress disorder (PTS Dj. 

The symptoms of PTSD in- 
clude recurring nightmares, a 

aewofpqaoxuljfeotatioDtdBs* 

tinted concentration, irritabil- 
ity and depresioii. 

By comparison, only 9 per 
cent of those who had not been 


given connselling later had 
PTSD. The results are to be 
published shortly in a scientif- 
ic journal 

Dr Jonathan Bisson, the psy- 
chiatrist who led the research 
team, said: “The findings were 
that the debriefing had not pre- 
vented psychological problems 
at afi. In feet, those that received 
the debriefings fared worse 
than those who received noth- 
ing at all. It is posable that the 
debriefing actually contributes 

to the patient getting FTSD" he 

said. 

Burns victims could still ben- 
efit from undergoing therapy 
but it needed to be done as part 
of a long-term controlled pro- 
gramme. “The best policy ap- 


pears to be to wait until the 
problems occur and then treat 
them with a prolonged course 
of therapy." 

The Cardiff findings were 
supported by research carried 
out with road-accident victims 
by Dr Richard Mayou and Dr 
Mike Hobbs at Wimford psy- 
chiatric hospital, Oxford. 

They followed the recoveries 
of more than 100 traffic accident 
victims who needed treatment 
at the John Radcliffe hospital, 
Oxford. Half the victims were 
given a debriefing. 

Dr Hobbs, a consultant psy- 
chotherapist, said: “Theres a 
bandwagon assumption that 


not reduce or prevent FTSD.” 
He said the most vulnerable 
people to PTSD were those ac- 
cident victims who formed the 
opinion that they were at risk 
or serious injury, even if they 
were not 

Others at risk were those who 
already had psychological prob- 
lems ora psychiatric Alness or 
those who were suffering from 
other forms of stress, such as a 
bereavement, at the time of 
their accident. 

Dr Hobbs said that some vic- 
tims valued the experience of 
the debriefing even though it 
had been shown not to prevent 
PTSD. 

A third study by researchers 
at St George’s hospital, south 


bandwagon assumption that London, found that debriefing 
debriefing is a good thing . The was also ineffective in preyent- 
reality is that m our study it did rag trauma in assault victims. 
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Colour 
chaos 
j* polluting 
‘ the high 
streets 

Michael Streeter . 


Many of Britain’s High streets 
are a visual mess inflicting 
“colour pollution" on those 
who live and work there, ac- 
cording to the author of a new 
book on colour and the envi- 
ronment. 

Michael Lancaster, a land- 
scape architect and colour con- 
sultant, urges planning 
authorities to set up colour ad- 
visory groups to help set guide- 
lines for the appearance of 
towns and cities. If do not, he 
warns, the current decline into 
visual chaos will prevail. “Most 
of the high streets in Britain are 
a mess. Commercial interests 
have gained the upper hand and 
this has been without reference 
to colour.” 

He says that while the use of 
various lurid shades all in the 
same area may have a role — for 
example in a fahground- it also 
has its limitations. “At some , 
point you reach saturation. Peo- 
ple also heed a" restful envi- 
ronment." 

Mr Lancaster's new book,. 
Coburscape , isan attempt to ex- 
plain the importance of colour 
to the environment and in par- 
ticular to architecture. In his in- 
troduction be points but that 
while many people may look at 
colours, they often fail to absorb 
their ftill impact. 

“This would provide an ex- 
planation foe the fact that so 
much of what migh t be regard- 
ed as visual pollution - in the 
form of industrial dereliction, 
massed advertisement hoard- 
ings and simply. litter - often 
goes unnoticed." 

Yesterday, Mr Lancaster put 
some of the blame on schools 
which do not teach enough 
awareness of architecture apd 
the impact of colour in modern 
environment He says the role 
of colour is largely ignored by 
most architects and architec- 
tural schools. 



Heroes and villains: The Clore Gallery (above) - the materials and colours of which complement its surroundings 
'(below) which has beep pKeiinte^gr^on , ‘ca rising an imbalance which ties it too closely to one bank* 


Tri theconttuysktei the use $|. ; » 

conservation areas has some- 
times helped control colour 
pollution, but urban areas are 
largely uncontrolled. “3 do riot 
think the British really know 
how to live in cities yet" 

Describing himself as “rather 
a modernist", Mr Lancaster is 
a champion of many new build- 
ings, and warns that merely 
preserving the past ignores the 
need to be flexible in use of 
colours as areas change. 

Hcrweyer, these need to be 
co-ordinated — hence the need 
for his colour advisory groups. 

A mixture of modernists and 
historians would help produce 
guidelines for ah area and its 
streets. These would not be 
rigidly enforced, but would give 
pl ann ers an “evolving" colour 
context in which to work. 



lb illustrate the problem, he 
cites an example in Putney 
Street, south-west London. 


use of four bold colours in four 
neighbouring shops to empha- 
sise their differences has pro- 
duced a “garish" effect. 


He is also critical of how 
colour planning is ignored along 
stretches of the Thames in Lon- 
don - an example being the new 


painting of Hammersmith 
Bridge green, which he says 
“ties" the structure too closely 
with only one bank, causing an 


- and Hammersmith Bridge 

Photographs: Edward Sykes 

‘'imbalance". Mr Lancaster also 
attacks the indiscriminate use of 
white in many buildings. “It is 
very intrusive - but people 
think it’s innocuous," he says. 

However, there are some 
encouraging signs. He describes 
how hamburger chain McDon- 
ald’s won an award for its out- 
let at Richmond, Surrey, by 
toning down its “strong colour 
impact" to fit in with the area. 

Other buildings worthy of 
praise, he says, are the West 
London Wfeste Transfer Station, 
at Brentford - with yellows 
and reds giving a “distin- 
guished" look - the former 
nuclear research centre now 
Winfrith Technology Centre 
in Dorset, parts of Warwick Uni- 
versity, and the Gore Gallery 

- the extension to the Tate, 
where the architects “have been 
careful ... to echo the materi- 
als and colours of the adjoining 
buildings". 


In our wider seats you’d never know 

there was anyone beside you. 


The first thing the business 
traveller will notice when flying 
Aer Lingus Premier Europe from 
Heathrow to Ireland is the size of 


our new seats. 



PREMIER 

EUROPE 

The seats aren’t just wider; there 
are fewer of them in the reconfig- 
ured business cabin. This gives 
more space and comfort in which 
to enjoy the exceptional Premier 
Europe inflight service. 

This service includes seasonal 
menus featuring fine food and 
wines complemented by china 
made exclusively by Waterford 
Wedgwood. 

With all this comfort, space and 
privacy, you’ll probably never even 
notice there’s anyone next to you- 

In fact, for all you know, they 
may as well be invisible. 


Aer Lingus jk 

Premier Europe. 
Business in a class of its own. 


to mofi d«aJb of our Prento phoM 

Aer Ungus on ©181) BM 4747 « Oft CaHWe 0645 737 W 
(outside London] or contact your 1AIA Agent 
Internet: hnpAwnwrfHeHlnguij* 
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Every time you stay on business 
at any one of our 81 hotels 
throughout the UK and Ireland, 
including new city centre and 
international airport locations, 
you can collect points towards 
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Pay bonanza 
for privatised 
utilities’ bosses 


Chris Blackhurst 

Westminster Correspondent 

The salary bill for Britain's pri- 
vatised boardrooms has risen by 
£25m since the companies left 
the public sector. 

New research reveals the 
huge pay bonanza enjoyed by 
the directors of the privatised 
companies, reopening the row 
about "fat cat" salaries. 

The new study extends far 
wider than a few chairmen and 
chief executives and takes in the 
pay of all utility directors, in- 
cluding non-executives. This 
shows the wage bDls of the 
utility boards have risen from a 
total' of £5 .2m when they were 
nationalised to £305xn post-pri- 
vatisation. 

This compares with a rise in 
average earnings over the last 
decade, from £184.70 in 1986 to 
£352 today. While average pay 
has not even doubled, utility 
boardroom salary bills have 
climbed sixfold over, in some 
cases, a for shorter period. 

In all, 215 directors are shar- 


ing the £30.5 m. giving them av- 
erage remuneration of around 
£150,000. 

The research shows that the 
biggest gains are not confined 
to those companies which have 
attracted “fat cat" headlines in 
the last year. Among those 
heading the charge is Yorkshire 
Electricity, where the direc- 
tors* pay packet has soared 
from £167,000 before privati- 
sation to £l.lm after. 

likewise, Eastern Electrici- 
ty directors are paid a total of 
£1.2m more than before their 
company was privatised. 

The figures do not include 
share options, but they cover 
salary, taxable benefits, perfor- 
mance bonuses and pension 
contributions. When options 
are added in, they would be 
even higher. 

In a league of their own are 
the two giants, British Telecom 
and British Gas. When they 
were state-owned their board- 
rooms each cost less than 
£500,000. Today, their boards 
earn millions of pounds. BT di- 


rectors have seen their remu- 
neration gp up from £489,000 
to £3.4m, while at British Gas 
then pay has increased by a sim- 
ilar proportion, from £495,000 
to £3.4nu 

The study, which was carried 
out by Labour, mil provide 
further ammunition for the 
party’s argument for a utility 
windfall tax. Alan Milbum, a 
Shadow front bench Treasury 
spokesman, said: “The Tories 
bave foiled to stamp out board- 
room excess in the privatised 
utilities. Abuse in the privatised 
boardrooms is a modem form 
of highway robbery, taking from 
the many to finance the excesses 
of the few. The windfall gains 
made by a few fat cats show the 

utilities can well afford a levy to 
help the minority.’ 1 

Mr Milbum added: “Con- 
sumers are paying the price of 
abuse in the form of higher bills 
and poorer service. These lat- 
est figures show that voluntary 
self-regulation agreed after the 
Greensbury Committee report 
is simply not working. ” 


Directors' remuneration in the privatised utilities 
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Battle launched to save stxaie walls 


Nicholas Schoon 

Environment Correspondent 


A campaign to save what sur- 
vives of the dry stone walls of 
England is launched today. Of 
the 70,000 miles of them which 
straddle the countryside, half 
now lie in ruins or have col- 
lapsed to the point where they 
can no longer do their main job 
of keeping in livestock. 


The campaign is being run by 
the Council for the Protection 
of Rural England and the Dry 
Stone Walling Association. 
“They were built to last by 
people who have long since 
gone,” Jonathan Dimbieby, the 
council's president, said. 

“It seems inconceivable 
that tomorrow’s landscape 
will be bereft of dry stone 
walls but unless we talcs action 


now, that it what will happen." 

A survey by the Govern- 
ment's Countryside Commis- 
sion found that in the past 50 
years 4,500 miles of dry stone 
walls had been destroyed by de- 
velopment, road building or in 
some cases by being dismantled 
tty formers to provide decora- 
tive stones for rockeries. 

The modem countryside 
lacks the labour to repair the 


walls, and the commission es- 
timated that only 4 per cent of 
the total length was in pristine 
condition. 

The walls are in the west and 
north of England, in hilly and 
mountainous areas where plen- 
of rock was available, where 
c soil is thin and the climate 
is too harsh for hedges to pros- 
per. North Yorkshire, Cumbria 
and Cornwall bave 32,000 miles 


between them - nearly half the 
nation's total length. 

The campaigners want peo- 
ple to gather information about 
the state of dry stone walls in 
their area. They arc calling on 
the Government to increase 
its grants to fanners to maintain 
and restore their walls .and for 
the grants to be offered over a 
wider part of the country than 
at present. 
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By paying off 

other loans and credit arrangements, 
and then making repayments for just 
one new loan over a longer term, 
you could make your monthly 
outgoings more manageable... 



Perhaps you want to clear 
credit cards, store cards 
or an overdraft, leaving 
you with one affordable 
repayment. 

To check the repayment for 
the EPF Direct loan you 
want, call us FREE on 
0500 373 373. For a quick 
guide use this table ► 


APR% 

(VARIABLE] 
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LOK V 

240 

180 

120 

60 


£30,000 

£25,000 

£20,000 

291.10 

242L58 

194X17 

32335 

269.88 

215.90 

397.78 

331.49 

265.19 

638.59 

532.16 

425.73 


£17,500 

£15,000 

£10,000 

179.68 

154.01 

102.67 

198.03 

169.74 

113.16 

240.27 
205.95 
137 JO 

379.79 

325.54 

217.03 


£9,000 

£7,500 

£5,000 

97.97 

81.64 

54.43 

106J3J 

89.15 

59.43 

128.19 

106J2 

71.22 

199.38 

166.15 

110.77 
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* We recarimand our optional Payment Protection Insurance wtiict) gives you poaco of 
mine and covers re pa yment In the event o! ttneea. accident or computsoty redundancy. 


We have been providing secured personal loans for over 10 years and, 
as part of a major financial services group, you can be assured of our 
responsible lending and first class personal service. 


® 0500 373 373 

PHONE FREE TO APPLY - Any day 8 am to 10 pm 

We will need your address \inc. postcode) and some other simple 
details to enable us to send you an application form to sign and return. 


QUOTE REFERENCE S9104 
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no fees • no callers • no interviews • no obligation 


Endeavour Personal Finance Ltd 

P.O. BOX NO. 10147, LONDON N14 6 LE 

A MEMBER OF LLOYDS TSB GROUP 


LOANS SECURES ON PROPERTY AVAILABLE TO UK MAINLAND HOMEOWNERS. IB YEARS AND OVER, SUBJECT TO STATUS WE WILL 
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New name blocks rail schedule 


I 

l 




Christian Wolmar 

Transport Correspondent 

Travellers on the East Coast 
main line railway have been 
unable to get timetables for the 
route for the past month 
because the new, privatised 
company is changing its name 
this week. 

The timetable for East Coast 
trains, which run between 
King's Cross, Peterborough, 
York, Newcastle, Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, has not been 
published by Sea Containers, 
which took over services in 
April, because of the impend- 
ing change of name. Since 29 
September, when the new win- 
ter timetable and the previous 
booklet became obsolete, trav- 
ellers have been unable to get 
full information. 

Several readers have com- 


plained to The Independent be- 
cause they have been told that 
a new company was taking over 

and they had to print new logos. 

One of the complainants, Robin 
McMorran of Edinburgh who 
has been trying to get the 
timetable from the city’s main 
station, Waverley, for several 
weeks, said: “Eventually I bad 
to borrow a full railway 
timetable from a friend and 
copy the times like some sort of 
tenth century monk.” 

The company is due to re- 
launch tomorrow as Great 
North Eastern Railway and a 
spokesman, Laurie Holland, 
said yesterday: “We can't legally 
put out documents using the 
new name until we are officially 
that company and therefore 
we took a decision, based on 
commercial judgement and 
common sense, not to issue the 


full timetable until we had 
relaunched’' 

He said that had the period 
between the old timetable ex- 
piring and the relaunch being 
longer, such as six or eight 
weeks, “we would have printed 
the timetable using the old 
logo and name”. 

Mr Holland stressed that the 


smaller card timetables for in- 
dividual routes had been print- 
ed with the old name. 

He added that (here had 
been a number of complaints: 
"Wc knew that there would be 
some people who would be in- 
convenienced but it is a cosily 
booklet and we did not want to 
waste money." 


Our winter travel 
insurance covers 
you at the most 
unexpected times. 
Summer time. 

Take out American Express annual 
travel insurance from £59 for your winter 
holiday and you'll be covered for your 
summer holiday too. In fact, you'll be 
insured for an unlimited number of trips 
throughout the year. 

And you also get 17 days winter sports 
cover at no extra cost. What's more, you 
don't have to be an American Express 
Cardmember to enjoy (his extra security. 

Example Travel Insurance Rales 
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If you think that the ideal contraception is still 
light years away, think Sgain. 


persona is a completely new method of 



You see, believe it or not, on most days of the 
month you can't get pregnant and therefore don't 


your hormones to build up a picture of your cycle. 
To give it that information all you have to do is 
a simple urine test which the monitor reads to 
give you either a green or red light. (You'll only have 

to do eight tests each month). 

And PERSONA is as reliable as it is easy to use. 



thing to 



need contraceptives. What PERSONA does is tell you 
when those days are by measuring your hormones. 


One of the largest ever home trials, run by leading 
family planning experts, has shown PERSONA to 



PERSONA couldn't 
be more simple to use. 
Ail you do is open up 
the small hand held 
monitor each 1 mbrning. 
If there's a green light 
showing it means you're 
free to make love 


be 95% reliable, as 
reliable as the condom. 
Which means that if you 
choose PERSONA as your 
method of contraception 
your only sleepless 


nights will be for the 


right reasons! For more 


tout contraceptives, if there's a fed light shoeing information visit your local Boots store and talk to 

abteat you can either avoid sex, or use a healthcare staff who are fully trained on PERSONA. 


barrier method (such as a condom). 


Alternatively call 0345 44 77 44 for an 


Occasionally a yellow light will show. This is the way 
■PERSONA tells you that it needs to. know more about 


information booklet or talk to your doctor. 
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Should Britain join the single currency 


John Lichfield 


EMU is coming. The debate about 
the European single currency has 
shifted into a new phase. Whether 


- to join EMU or to hang on to the 
pound ^ - our refationship wfeh the rest 
of Europe will change radically in the 
next sec years. 

It is likely that at least eight EU 


the second most powerful curren- continue and Britain would stillbe 
cy in the world. In time it might be- of h. But would our trade, anc 


come the most powerful, displacing vestment from Asia and the US. suf- 

>L a «!.Lh.llF J.I1 e .» _ _ ... . . 


you are for it or against it, whether countries, possibly more, will merge 
you are uncertain or just (under- their national money into a single 


the mighty US dollar. 

The European single market would 


fer if we were outside the new ceptable point? 

r *1 o . r f_*zi .V. 


the other hand, if we were inside, w 

ould a single currency dilute oursov- 
ereignty and democracy beyond an ao 


European Champions' League? On Until the beginning of this year. 


standabfy) confused, the theoretical 
- will they, won’t they? - debate 
about the European single curren- 
cy is over. 

It is now virtually certain that Eu- 
ropean economic and monetary 
umon (EMU) will take place, as 
planned, starting with the permanent 
fixing of exchange rates in 1999. 
Whatever Britain ultimately decides 


currency from 2002. By July of that 
year, the French franc, the 
Deutschmark, the Dutch guilder, 
the Belgian and Luxembourg francs, 
and probably the Irish pound, the 
Finnish markka and the Austrian 
schilling, will disappear. 

Instead, the Euro will be born, 
full-grown, circulating from Cork to 
He lsinki. It will become, instantly. 


1997: Qualification for membership of EMU - 
depends partly on national economic performance - 
size of budget deficit and total national debt - in this 
calendar year 

Early 1998 (no specific date set): Decisions must 
be made on who wishes to join economic and mone- 
tary union and who qualifies, based on early indica- 
tions of national economic performance in 1997. 


1 Jan 1999: Economic and Monetary Union begins. 
National currencies remain in circulation but ex- 

chan^ rates between EMU members are fixed. 

1 Jan 2002: The Euro,' the single European currency, 
enters circulation. National currencies survive, In par- 
allel with the Euro, fix another six months. 

1 July 2002: Old national currencies in EMU member 
states are no tan legal tender: The Euro takes over. 


there were enormous doubts that 
EMU could fly. Some lingered until 
this autumn. In the past tew weeks. 

the global bond markets, the US gov- 
ernment, even the British Govern- 
ment, have acknowledged an 
inescapable fact: a group of EU gov- 
ernments fc determined to push 
ahead with the single currency. 

As a consequence, the central 


^S a cousequpce, the central 

questions about EMU have chons^ 
The old questions were,: Is »t feasi- 


ble for European countries to merge 
their currencies and, in effect, link 
their economic and fiscal polices. 
What benefits would it bnng"?^ 
Perfectly respectable academic 


arjninwnl can still rage on these 
points' But in terms ot p*J»cucal pitf- 
itics. that debate is dead. Whatever 
the theoretical rights and wrongs, 
most of ourckwest economic andjxv 
lineal partners will be inside the sin- 
gle currency in just t«w 
For Britain, the prtxang (K* EMU 
questions are: If the others arc de- 
termined to press ahead, is it sensi- 
ble for Britain to join or to stay out . 
Should Britain join on any terms, or 
only if certain conditions are met? 


The questions are addn.‘»eU n>* 
Independent writers cm this page. 


AGAINST 


Nothing to 
lose and 
much to 
be gained 


ECONOMICS 


Diane Coyle 

Economics Editor 


The case for Britain joining the 
single currency has two strands, 
the positive and the negative. 
Take the positive arguments 
first 

As long as Emu is Bundes- 
bank-flavoured, economic pol- 
icy would be better run than it 


has been by British politicians 
over the decades. The onlv 


over the decades. The only 
freedom that would vanish with 
the pound is the freedom to de- 
value against core European 
currencies. For the pound in our 
pocket in 1970 is worth only a 
third as much now as it was 
when the UK joined the Euro- 
pean Community. 

The occasions on which ex- 
change rates have successfully 
brought about a real econom- 
ic adjustment are very rare, al- 
though one of the few - the 
pound's ejection from the Ex- 
change Rate Mechanism in 
September 1992 -is fresh in our 
minds. Most devaluations have 
simply led to higher inflation 
through higher import prices. 
Indeed, a weak currency is gen- 
erally just the reflection of a 
weak economy. 

Having a strong currency has 
not harmed the German econ- 


omy. and equally, it is absurd to 
suggest that if southern Italy bad 
had a separate currency that 
could have devalued against 
the northern lira it would have 
developed a stronger economy. 
Its declining currency would 
have reflected its underlying 
economic and political problems. 

Joining a single currency 
which inherited the Bundes- 
bank's anti-inflationary credi- 
bflity would also allow interest 
rates to fall, and by a significant 
amount. UK rales are about one 
and a half percentage points 
higher than German rates. 

Similarly, there is no real sov- 
ereignty to lose in fiscal policy, 
and much to gain from sensible 
harmonisation. Limits are cur- 
rently set on government bud- 
gets by the financial markets, 
and it has been clear since at 
least the disastrous French at- 
tempt to expand the economy by 
higher borrowing in 19S1 that the 


market discipline is powerful 

Even national powers to set 
particular tax rates are being 
whittled away by the interna- 
tional marketplace. For exam- 
ple, it would be difficult for any 
country to switch the burden of 
taxation from households to 
companies. Many multination- 
als would simply transfer busi- 
ness elsewhere. France and 
Germany are currently finding 
that even their own companies 
are moneasingjy unwilling to pay 
the social charges on employing 
people in their own country, and 
are investing in Britain or 
Czechoslovakia instead. 

Finally, a single currency 
would reduce the costs of trade 
and travel within the EU, and 
would take the single market to 
its logical conclusion. 

The case for not being left out 
is almost as powerful Oppo- 
nents of Emu underestimate the 
costs of exclusion both from de- 
cisions about the future of the 
tingle market and from the 
market itself. For although 
overt discrimination against 
British companies would be 'il- 
legal, there would certainly be 
informal discrimination. It will 
become easier and cheaper for 
three of the UK’s four biggest 
trading partners - Germany, 
France and the Netherlands - 
to trade more with each other. 

There is already a flavour of 
British exclusion from impor- 
tant decisions as a result or our 
lukewarm attitude. The French 
and Germans are seeking to 
shape Tkrget, the payments sys- 
tem for Eutos, to their awn 
banks' advantage, and to struc- 
ture their government bond 
markets after 1999 to the ben- 
efit of Frankfurt and Paris. The 
City of London is very con- 
cerned that Britain has already 
lost its voice in crucial decisions. 

The luxuriant flow of inward 
investment into the UK ought 
also be threatened by hostility 
to the single currency. Although 
this country would still offer the 
advantage of lew costs and low 
regulation, poorer access to the 
EU market - and the perceived 
danger of withdrawal altogeth- 
er from Europe - are already 
putting off potential investors. 



The danger 
of blocking 
exchange 
safety valve 


ECONOMICS 


Diane Coyle 


The most detailed economic 
case against joining the single 
currency has been made, per- 


haps surprisingly, by 
George, Governor of the Bank 
of En g land. Although he is al- 
ways careful to spell out some 
of the arguments in favour too, 
his growing concern about Emu 
centres on the loss of exchange 
rate adjustments as a means of 
economic adjustment. 

At present, if a county ex- 
periences some change in the 
structure of its economy-such 
as the discovery of North Sea ofl 
or German unification - one of 
the ways it can adjust is through 

a change in the value of its cur- 
rency. 

After German unification, 
for example, when the injection 
of extra spending power in to the 
east by the German government 
led the Bundesbank to raise in- 
terest rates, an appreciation of 
the Deutschmark, was the ob- 
vious safety valve. But the ex- 
change rate mechanism limited 
the currency’s rise, and other 
European countries had to in- 
crease their interest rates too, 
toppling them into recession. 

Joining the single currency, 
with irrevocably fixed exchange 
rates would deprive European 
countries of an important ad- 
justment mechanism. 

It would also mean a single 
level of interest rates yoking 
economies with very different 
patterns of growth. UK interest 
rates need to go up at this stage 
of our business cycle. French 
and German rates need to fall, 
if anything. 

This worry would not apply 
only at times of structural 
change. If one country, like 
Britain or Italy, had consis- 
tently higher wage growth and 
inflation than the others after 
the start of Emu, but could not 
devalue as they traditionally 
have against the mark, they 
would be stuck with recession 
as the only means of adjustment. 

The need for the member 
economies to behave in similar 
ways was recognised when the 
Maastricht treaty was signed. 
Hence the convergence criteria, 


and the current negotiations on 
a pasi-Emu "stabilitY pact". 

However, what particularly 
concerns Mr George is the fad 
that the continental countries 
are likely to undergo important 
structural changes during the 
next few years. In an effort to 
cut unemployment from ap- 


pallingly high levels, they are 
busy deregulating their 
economies, foffcwing the British 
example. 

In a speech earlier this year, 
the Governor said: "1 have to 


say that recent developments 
cause me to be more, rather 
than less, doubtful about the 
wisdom of moving ahead until 
we see more dearly just how the 
unemployment problem is be- 
ing addressed." 

The other serious concern 
about joining the single curren- 
cy is whether governments 
would end up losing their pow- 
ers over tat and spending as well 
as interest rates. The stability 


pact means the 3 pec cent of 
GDP ceiling on government 


GDP ceiling on government 
deficits will remain. Thai implies 
a deficit no greater than about 
1 per cent of GDP on average. 

Most European governments 
want to achieve this anyway, but 
some fear the danger of per- 
manent recession in certain 
countries means there would 
have to be big fiscal transfers be- 
tween states - much as the US 
federal government helps trans- 
fer tax dollars from rich to 
poor states. 

Some economists argue that 
there would need to be much 
bigger transfers between EU 
than between US states be- 
cause America has one other 
form of adjustment: the move- 
ment of people around the 
country. Mid-Westerners have 
moved to the sun-belt where 
jobs growth has been rapid. Eu- 
ropeans do not have the habit 
of mobility and face extra bar- 
riers of language and culture 

Besides, it is bard to imagine 
that there would be no pressure 
for centralised decisions on fis- 
cal policy under a single cur- 
rency. What could be more 
natural than a European fi- 
nance ministry to match the Eu- 
ropean Central Bank? 


Unique opportunity 


to prove commitment 


Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor 


The oeatbn of a tingle currency 
will provide the United King- 
dom with a unique opportuni- 
ty to prove its European 
credentials - literally, by putting 
its money where its mouth is. 

Staking sterling on a tingle 
currency would amount to the 
biggest sbow of commitment to 
the future of European Union 
since Edward Heath took us 
into the Common Market back 
in 1972. 

Because of the way in which 
Europe has split the Conserv- 
ative Party, forcing John Major 
to straddle the Tory divide, the 
perception of European leaders 
is of a Britain that has to be 
dragged, kicking and screaming, 
into any development 

That will remain the case 
through to the next election, 
with Mr Major arguing that it 
would be foolish to give a pre- 
mature commitment either way, 
until the terms of the currency 
creation had been agreed, and 
it could be seen whether it was 
in the national interest to join, 
or not, in the first wave. 

But the election campaign it- 
self will create its own political 


momentum, with the Prime 
Minister making great show of 
his determination not to bow, 
or kow-tow, to Brussels pres- 
sures. 

The warlike atmosphere to be 
generated by Number 10 will be 
used to outflank Labour, por- 
traying it as the Brussels poo- 
dle. It will undoubtedly inflict 
great damage on Anglo-EU 
relations. 

If a new government, Con- 
servative or Labour, was then 
to sign up to the single curren- 
cy, on the back of an election 
and a positive referendum, 
there could be no greater evi- 
dence of new-found commit- 
ment to the European project. 

Sir Edward Heath told The 
Independent last week: “By re- 
jecting the single currency, the 
Government would be rejecting 
the goal of fever-closer union', 
which has always been the pur- 
pose of the European commu- 
nity. encouraging people in this 
country to look on the Euro- 
pean Union as something alien 
and threatening. 

“To proceed unchecked 
down such a course would risk 
an inevitable parting of ways be- 


tween the United Kingdom 
and the rest of Europe— 
“When considering whether 
British membership of a single 


European currency is in the na- 
tional interest, MPs, as well as 


tional interest. MPs, as well as 
the general public, should bear 
in mind not just the rather 
complex economic arguments, 
but also the simple political 
choice that confronts them:" do 
they think that Lbe United King- 


What will a Euro be worth in 
terms of pounds? 

Of all the single currency 
arrangements still to be settled, 
this is one of the most crucial. 
Many economists have sug- 
gested fixing the pound at an 
exchange rate of Dm2.50, 
compered to trve Dm2. 95 rate 
during sterling's membership of 
the Exchange Rate Mecha- 
nism until it was ejected on 
Black Wednesday Just over 4 
years ago. That would mean a 
Euro worth about 75 pence. 


-the latter would cease to be le- 
gal tender. But the banking sys- 
tem will convert to Euros 
immediately on the start date, 
1 January 1999. 


Drawn into united 


WiU f be able to use them 
anywhere in Europe? 

Yes, Euro cash will be legel ten- 
der in all member countries. 


states of Europe 


Anthony Bevins 


dotn should be part of Europe 
or apart from Europe." 

Sir Edward is not alone. 
Writing his book about Eu- 
rope - Can Britain Win? - 
Michael Heseltme concluded in 
1989 that one theme bad 
emerged at every ram, from 
each chapter. 

“The growing speed of 
change and the gathering con- 
centrations of power in the 
modern world force the same 
choice again and again upon the 
British people. Whether to ding 
to the sovereignty we know 
and value, exercising it, even as 
it shrinks, with all the re- 
sourcefulness we can find: or to 
strengthen that sovereignty by 
sharing it with others, ac- 
knowledging the hazard in or- 
der to grasp the greater 
opportunity.'’ 


What will be the singe cur- 
, rency equivalent of pence? 
They will be called cents, to the 
disappointment of those who 
, had been holding out for 
"pea ns”. 


What win the notes and 
coins look like? 

There will be 5, 10, 20, 50, 
100, 200 and 900 Euro bank- 
notes ; the coins will be 1, 2, 
5, 10, 20 and 50 cents and 
1 and 2 Euros.Up ® 20 per cent 
of the surface of one face of -the 
bank note will be reserved for 
national symbols. The notes will 
also carry the initials of the Eu- 
ropean Central Bank and the 12 
starts of the EU. 


WUI It affect my mortgage? 
In theory, tt could both cut mort- 
gage rates and result in more 
fixed-rate arrangements. If the 
single currency Is dominated By 
tough Bundesbank-style mon- 
etary policy, UK interest rates 
could fall to German levels, 
which could brnrglhe repayment 
on a mortgage of £50,000 
down py about £40 a month. 
If the single currency brings 
more stable policies, British 
lenders might, like German 
lenders, offer more fixed-rate 


The very integrity and survival 
of the united Kingdom as asov- 
ereign state would be at risk if 


If we Join, when will we start 
using them? 

No Euro notes and coins will cir- 
cutete until 2002. They win then 
circulate alongside national 
currencies fore months, when 


How much wf& It cost to con- 
vert to Euros? 

There are no reliable estimates 
because banks and business- 
es have only just sorted to think 
about it Costs would range from 
altering vending machines and 
cash tills to reprinting price lists 
and rewriting computer softaae. 
According to the British 
Bankers' Association, the cost 
to the high street banks would 
be at least £1.5bn. For the 
economy as a whole It would 
add up to billions of pounds. 


sterling were subsumed in a 
single currency. 

John Redwood and the oth- 
er Euro-sceptics have repeat- 
edly warned: “A single currency 
is the biggest and most impor- 
tant step towards a European 
superstate." 

The political critics argue 
that a single currency would re- 
quire a single economic policy, 
and even a unified tax system; 
stripping Westminster of all 
but the most mundane power. 

Lord Tebbit has said that 
Westminster would be turned 
into the equivalent of a rate- 
capped county council, and he 
has also warned that there 
could be nothing more dan- 
gerous than forcing an un will- 
ing - or unwitting - British 
people into a federated union, 

Drawing on the collapse of 
the former Yugoslavia, he has 
said that the tensions and in- 
evitable break-up of a United 
States of Europe could be dire 
indeed. 

As if there were not already 
a democratic deficit in Europe 


— a pass already sold in so many 
ways by the Thatcher adminis- 
tration - Mr Redwood says that 
a single currency would mean 
the abdication of control by 
Westminster over central issues 
of economic policy. 

“The House of Commons 
would be a strange place with- 
out any debates on the progress 
of the economy, economic 
growth, unemployment, infla- 
tion, mortgage rates and inter- 
est rates generally," he said in 
a booklet last year. 

“Yet that is m effect what we 
are invited to accept if we agree 
to the single currency, the in- 
dependent central bank and 
the main economic policies be- 
ing determined by our elected 
officials at the central bank." 

With demands by Brussels for 
greater consolidation of social 
and employment policy, in- 
cluding the 48-hour-week 
Working Time Directive, and 
for greater and greater coop- 
eration in defence and foreign 
affairs, the houses of Parliament 
are, he says, threatened with a 
slow death. 

“An economic policy on auto- 
pilot is a novelty which we hove 


not seen in operation in demo- 
cratic countries before.” 


The Tbry sceptics accept that 
there could be ways of getting 
round that, either through the 
European Parliament, or by 
having Westminster and na- 
tional parliamentary control 
over the national representatives 
serving on the central bank. 

But the European Parlia- 
ment is hardly awarded as a bas- 
tion of national self-defence 
against the rampant power of 
Brussels and any attempt to im- 
pose control on a central bank 
by the politicians of 14 members 
states would soon end in tears. 

Mr Redwood says; "It has to 
be accepted that the single cur- 
rency model is part of u view of 
the world which believes that big, 
centralised government is better 
than devolved, smaller govern- 
ment, and believes dial an 6Iite 
should make the decisions for us 
without any particular democ- 
ratic accountability. It is difficult 
to believe that the British peo- 
ple would like such a system." 

Some sceptics believe, or 
hope, that the strains imposed 
by a single currency would be 
loo great, and that those in the 
first wave, having acted in haste, 
would be left to regret at leisure. 
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Chirac rekindles a very dear friendship 


_Pld grievances are forgotten as 
France and Syria join hands in a 
new alliance. Robert Fisk reports 


{JesKimt Chuac positively glowed. 
He had come to Damascus to 
“rekmdle an old friendship”. Syria 
hadproyided “endless inspiration'’ 
to Ftench culture. The two countries 
dreamed of “a partnership beween 
equals and shared “the same ob- 
stinate passion" for independence. 
. Nothing can be truly accomplished 
m the Middle East without Syria and 
withou t your assistance,” Mr Chirac 
told President Assad. 

And the Syrian leader, listening 
to the French President's praise for 
his “vision and lofty sense of Syria's 
responsibilities in the region," 
glowed too. France had re-entered 
ihe MIddle East' centre-stage, to the 
indignation of America, the anger of 
Israel, the irritation of the European 
Union r and the delight of Syria. 

Never had the Syrians laid cm any- 
thing as lavish as their welcome for 
the man who Invoked General de 
GauHe's desire for “a solid alliance 
an3/ah ^destructible friendship” 
with Syria. From the 21-gun salute 
at the airport, and the thousands of 
Syrians crying - spontaneously, as 
they., say - “Vive Al-Assad, Vive 
Chirac", to the rose petals thrown 
at the French President's limousine, 
there was no doubting Syria's desire 
for a new alliance with France. 

Gone were the memories of 
France's brutal colonial occupation 
during its 1920-48 mandate, forgot- 
ten was the attack on downtown 
Damascus by departing French 
troops, urunentiooed was France’s 
old suspicion that the Syrians may 
have been involved in the assassi- 


nation of their Beirut ambassador 
baefcin 1981,3 data the Syrians have 
always denied. 

For France, Jacques Chirac was 

carving qm a new rok in the Middle 
East For President Assad, the French 
promise of eccmonuc assistant and 
friendship was a guarantee that Syr- 
ia need not fear American qr Israeli 
demands fig 

at their joint press’ -ohiifereaco in 
Damascus last night, that President 
Assad turned to the French leader 
and referred to him as “ray very dear 
fri e n d Jacques Chirac”. These are not 
words Mr Assad uses tightl y. And no 
wonder that the Americans, sulking 
at the exuberance with which Mr 
Chirac responded to his welcome, 
could only mutter- courtesy of their 
anonymous diplomats - that Ranee 
“did not know what It was doing”. 

French diplomats travelling with 
Mr Chirac dutifully echoed the Quai 
d’Orsay’s official line cm lhe visic the 
French President was a man of 
peace who merely wished to show his 
support for the process of “land for 
peace” initialed in 1991. But Mr 
Chirac went far further. Referring to 
“poorly managed international sit- 
uations” -an obvious jibe at Amer- 
ica's inability to force Israel to keep 
to the peace accord - he said the 



“it is tune for Europe toco-sponsor 
this process as wdT. TbPreadeot As- 
sad’s obvious satisfaction, Mr Chirac 
stated that “the principle of land for 
peace remains the basis of any 
agreement. This holds for the Syri- 
an territory of the Golan Heights and 


] shall say so tomorrow in Israel.” 

But in Israel today, Mr Chirac's 
words are going to be heard in an- 
gry silence by members of the Israeli 
government. The speaker of the 
Knesset has announced he will bpy- 
oott Mr Chirac’s trip to Jerusalem and 
Haifa because he is not addressing the 


Israeli parliament - an odd gesture 
since the French Resident was not 
invited to address the Knesset He wffl 
spend more time with President 
Weizman than with Prime Minister 
Benjamin Netanyahu, but will go on 
to address the Palestinian assembly 
in Ramallah (the first foreign leader 


to do so) and then the Jordanian par- 
liament in Amman. 

European Union officials, still 
smarting at France’s initiative -it was 
to pre-empt Mr Chirac’s trip that it 
sent Irish foreign minister Dick 
Spring to the Middle East last month 
- could scarcely object to most of Mr 


Chirac's remarks. The people of the 
Middle East and Europe, he said last 
night, were all part of a “Mediter- 
ranean family" and Europe “could 
not remain indifferent" to the grave 
events taking place in the region. But 
Mr Chirac’s offer of economic as- 
sistance and his derision to forgive 


In memoriam: The French 
President, Jacques Chirac, lays 
a wreath at the tomb of the 
unknown soldier in Damascus 
yesterday. Photograph: AP 


part of Syria's 2 billion French 
franc debt to Paris places him in the 
forefront of Syria's defenders in the 
Middle East.' 

Franco- Syrian relations “have 
had their ups and downs," he said 
- the Americans could remember 
several downs - but France stood 
firmly behind Syria's "strategic op- 
tion for peace". And Mr Chirac's en- 
thusiasm for a Palestinian stale 
goes further than the EU's support 
for Palestinian autonomy. 

As one French diplomat pul it last 
night. Mr Chirac is not going lo 
blame Israel publicly for destroying 
much of the “peace process”; in- 
stead, he will address younger Is- 
raelis in Haifa and appeal lo them 
to understand the need for an ex- 
change of land for peace. Whether 
they will accept his contention that 
the “peace process" is “n hyphen, a 
link between the two banks of the 
Mediterranean," remains to be 
seen. He will he regarded as the 
friend of a country which the Amer- 
icans still regard as a “state that sup- 
ports terrorism". 

Back in 1V20. the League of Na- 
tions gave France a colonial man- 
date over Syria and France and Mr 
Chirac's penultimate stop in Beirut 
will evoke the ghosts of that old colo- 
nial role. Once again, France ean 
claim a special relationship with the 
francophone stales of the Levant. He 
cannot lake the place or the super- 
power that once supported the 
Arabs but he can claim that "a cer- 
tain balance (in the region] makes 
our participation desirable". Ail of 


by ballot fiasco 


Phil Davison 

Managua 

More than 2 million Nicara- 
guans voted yesterday on 
whether' to. return Sandinista 
leader Daniel Ortega to power 
or opt fbranother conservative 
government to rcplacethas of 
Resident Violeta Chamotwx' 
.iBnbaJaiiure both to register 
13©)Q00vbterson time, almost 
5 per cent of the electorate, and 
to get ballot slips to outlying ar- 
eas, sowed the seeds of a dispute 
if the result is dose. Even in die 
capital, Managua, where former 
United-Stales President Jimmy 
Carter and former Secretary of 
State Jamas Ba k er to u red as ob- 
servers, ballot slips had not ar- 
rived at some polling stations 
hours after voting was sup- 
posed to start 
Mr Ortega, 50, a leader of the 
1979 revolution and president 
from 1984-90, is running against 
a conservative lawyer and oof- 


m 


fee fanner, Amcdd Aleman, of 
the liberal Affiance, a re-hash 
of the coalition which Mrs 
Chamorro led to victory in 
1990. The result should be 
known today, with a second 
round planned next month ifno 
candidate sqores.45 per cent-* 

■ Mr Aleman, also 50, headed 
the Samfinista leader byi20 
percentage points in the; sum- 
mer but Mr Ortega narrowed 
the lead with a dick campaign 
in which he apologised for past 
mistakes and said he had 
. switched to free market ideas. 
Hovering over the vote was 
the spectre of .renewed rivil 
. strife if the result is dose, if 
there are alterations erf fraud or 
. if armed groups in the central 
highlands cany out their threat 
of renewal guerriDa warfare. 

Despite the 1990 disarma- 
ment agreement which ended a 
10-year war between the army 
and the US-backed Contra 
guerrillas, about one-third of the 


country remains under the con- 
trol of guerrilla groups known 
as losrearmados (the re-armed 
ones). A few are demobilised 
Sandinista soldiers but most 
are former Contra guerrillas. Al- 
though they number perhaps 
only 500. ,men_in total, they 
control a large swath eof terri- 
tory. At least one gronp^the 
Andres Castro United Front 
(FUAC), threatened to attack 
troops or police if they altered 
rebel territory on election day. 

Voting appeared peaceful, 
despite heated campaigning. 

ScwrasintiieSiqMeirjeElcc- . 
toral Council which oversaw the 
election, said the council came 
dose to postponing the vote by 
a day when it became dear that 
the ballot slips had not yet , 
readied many outlying areas. As 
wdl as president, voters had to : 
choose national deputies, may- 
ors, local councilors and rep- 
resentatives to the regional 
Ceptral American parliament 
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Crusading champion has 
no answer to the power 
of Japan’s ancient ties 


Richard Uoyd Parry 

Tokyo 

Naoko Sato is the Chris Even 
Lloyd of Japan, which is just as 
well given the athletic ordeal she 
has just put herself through. 
Twenty years ago, she was the 
country's most talented tennis 
player - 17 appearances at Wim- 
bledon were followed by a ca- 
reer as a writer, sports 
commentator and celebrity. 
Yesterday, she stood for election 
to the Japanese Diet as a rep- 
resentative of Shinshinto, the 
New Frontier Party. 

Ms Sato wanted to be elect- 
ed as a woman of vision and 
ideas. Her manifesto speaks of 
the global environment, re- 
forming the bureaucracy and “a 
new course of nation-building 
aimed at the 21st century." But 
the voters of Edogawa Ward, 
the Tokyo suburb where Ms 
Sato stood, had other ideas. 
They nodded when she talked 
of reform, but what they really 
wanted to hear about was the 
new local hospital and the big 
library which she is proposing. 
Above all they wanted to see the 
famous tennis player in person. 

And so the 41-year old Ms 
Sato embarked on a p unishing 
12-day marathon - pounding 
the streets of Edogawa, in a 
campaign van and on foot, 
from morning to evening. "Td 
like to believe they think about 
the bigger problems,” said Ms 
Sato last week, hoarse from 
eight hours on the stump. "But 
people vote on local issues.” 

Two election campaigns 
came to an end in Japan yes- 
terday. The first was the famil- 
iar kind, conducted in press 
conferences and party political 
broadcasts, focusing on tax re- 
form, welfare spending and se- 
curity. But the decisive battle 
was fought elsewhere, in a thou- 
sand individual campaigns like 
Ms Sato's, lost and won for rea- 
sons which have less to do with 
politics than with personal ap- 


peal, Local gain and the almost 
feudal network of loyally and 
obligation that runs like an in- 


visible thread through Japanese 
life. The profoundly unpolitical 
nature of Japanese politics be- 
comes dear on a stroll through 
Tokyo 16, Ms Sato's battle- 
ground in Edogawa 'Ward. Vot- 
ers in the capital are the most 
sophisticated in the country, but 
it is difficult to find anyone who 
votes for purely ideological rea- 
sons. 

“The parties are all the 
same,” says Hitoshi MakLoo, 38, 
a taxi driver who voted for Ms 


Tokyo — The “new age" of 
Japanese politics, which 
dawned amid great fanfare 
three years ago, appears to be 
drawing to an premature and 
apathetic dose, in general 
elections yesterday, the con- 
servative Liberal Democratic 
Rarty (LDP), which lost power 
in 1993 after 38 years of un- 
broken rule, came within a 
wheker of regaining its majority 
amid the lowest voter turnout 
in modem Japanese history, 
writes Richard Lloyd Party 

The result was a fitting con- 
clusion to a lifeless campaign 
which has disappointed already 
fading hopes of political 
change. In the absence of a 
simple majority the LDP will 
have to form another coalition 
government, although with a 
strengthened power base 
which puts the party and its 
leader, Prime Minister Ryutaro 
Hashimoto, in a commanding 
position. 

With all but a handful of the 
results declared, the LDP was 
projected to win about 243 of 
the 500 seats in the Lower 
House of the Diet (parlia- 
ment), up from 206. Its chief 
opponent, Shinshinto (New 
Bontier Party) maintained its 


Saxo. “Most of the people 
round here don’t have any spe- 
cial loyalty, but the religious 
groups send their members to 
ask tbeir friends to vote for a 
particular party, and some of 
those friends ask tbeir friends. 
If you know someone who be- 
longs to a party, that might be 
what makes up your mind.” 

“The truth is that I bold 
somewhat right-wing ideas,” 
said Seiichi Isuge, a shy look- 
ing 50-year-old who voted for 
Yoshinobu Shhnamuza, the can- 
didate of the conservative Lib- 
eral Democratic Party. “I'm a 



Old timer Kin Narita, 104, 
voting in Nagoya yesterday 

pre-election strength with Jj 60. 
but the Social Democrats, the 
LDP’s traditional opponents 
and latterly its coalition part- 
ners , lost more than half of 
their 35 seats. 

Vbter turn-out was a itfie un- 
der 60 per cent the lowest 
since the Second World War. 
Those voters who turned out 
opted for a return to the 
stability of the past Two out 
of five, however, could not care 
either way. 


militarist, yon see, and I want 
to use my vote to stop the left- 
wingers.” But personal con- 
nections lurk behind even the 
most ferocious convictions. “Mr 
Shinram ora’s cousin is also a 
friend of mine,” be went on. 

Behind many of the votes cast 
yesterday, lies the concept of 
gzri, or dutiful obligation, which 
surrounds every Japanese from 
birth. You have gin to your par- 
ents, relations, teachers, friends, 
your clients and employer, and 
to the politicians who win gov- 
ernment funding for new 
bridges, hospitals and libraries. 
For years it was comm cm for 
construction companies which 
benefit from these handouts to 
recommend a favoured candi- 
date. Employees were expect- 
ed to vote accordingly. 

Ms Sato has youth, ideas 
and celebrity but, as a woman 
and an outsider in a conserva- 
tive area of Tokyo, the tradi- 
tional networks of gin were 
closed to her. By ten o'clock last 
night it was clear she had lost 
to the 62-year-old Mr Shima- 
mura, a former Education Min- 
ister, who represents everything 
that she is not His father was 
elected in 1946 and for most of 
the 50 years since then, Edo- 
gawa has been represented by 
a Shimamum Many of his sup- 
porters are children of the men 
who elected his father 

Throughout the country yes- 
terday, voters surrendered to 
their conservative instincts and 
drifted back to his party. As the 
longest established of the main 
parties, the LDP has an unri- 
valled local network. Its near 
victory last night puts it in the 
strongest podtion it has enjoyed 
for three years. “Voters geL the 
politicians they deserve,” said an 
old man called MasmddSudo. 
“But Japanese thmfing is still 
stuck in the 19th Century. It 
makes me angry. Japanese peo- 
ple complain about the state of 
the country, but they don’t 
know what to do to change it.” 







forces 30km north of Kabul yesterday, taking the war closer to tire Afghan capital 


Photograph: Reuter 


Drivers step on the herbs 


Tim McGirk 

New Delhi 

Some of India's top scientists 
and politicians were convinced: 
PonnaiahRamarPiDaz, a school 
drop-out from a poor Tamil 
Nadu village, .had made the 
most revolutionary discovery 
of die century. Using a few 
herbs, he could transform water 
into petroL 

It all started, or so Pillai 
claims, on a class picnic in 1978 
in the Wfestem Ghat rainforests. 
“When I lit up a stove, a spark 
fell on a small plant and. the 
green leaves started fo bom vig- 

on me Itatlhad 
witnessed- something very 
different.” 

The trouble was findin g the 
plant again. Pillai dropped out 




of school and spent die next 10 
years roaming the Western 
Ghat jungle, trying to set fire to 
-hundreds of different plants 
until, at last, he found the com- 
bustible one. He set up a sim- 
ple laboratory in his home at 
Idaiyankulam and over the 
years his herbal fuel, which 
sold for 20 rupees a litre, pow- 
ered the villagers’ scooters, 
tractors and generators. 

In July, he was gjven a chance 
to prove his herbal petrol in 
New Delhi, the capital, at the 
Department of Science and 
Tbchnology (DST). The de- 
partment secretary, V Rama- 


murtby, was convinced. “If this 
is true, we are sitting on a gold- 
mine,” he exclaimed after see- 
ingPiDai's alchemy. 

The excited Indian press 
compared Pillai to Albert Ein- 
stein. The Thmil Nadu state gov- 
ernment promised him a 
patent, financial help, and 20 
well-protected acres in which to 


Then it all fizzled out Last 
month, he performed the ex- 
periment before physicists and 
chemical engineers at the India 
Institute of Tbchnology. When 
Pillars petrol was sent away for 
analysis srienti^ realised some- 
thing bad been added to it. The 
mixture, which had started as 
one litre of watery was revealed, 
after the experiment, to be 400 
ml of fuel and 900ml of water. 
PQlai’s herbal invention was 


nothing more than paraffin, 
naptha, diesel and petrol. 

The scientists demanded Pil- 
lai undergo a second tost, using 
their instruments. It failed. 
Then Pillai insisted on using his 
own stirring jpoon. claiming 
that its copper and iron com- 
position was vital to the process. 
The scientists relented, but 
then one of them noticed the 
spoon had been hollowed out 
and filled with real petrol which 
Pillai had then released into the 
water. “It was nothing but a 
crude trick,” admitted the 
DSTs Mr Ramamurthy, who 
had been village inventor’s 
biggest champion. 

Yet in Ihmil Nadu. Pillai has 
become a folk hero, who trans- 
mutes his leaves into petrol be- 
fore thousands of cheering 
spectators. 
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chfi people to have a one 2 one with 


North Wales Tribunal 
of Inquiry 
into child abuse. 

Can you help? 


A Tribunal investigating allegations 
relating to the abuse of children in care 
in the former county council areas of 
Gwynedd and Clwyd between 1974 and 
1996, is being held in 1997. The 
Chairman invites any such persons 
including former residents of the homes, 
former foster children, families, staff 
and the general public to come forward 
with any evidence relating to the 
inquiry. 

If you have evidence which you think 
might help, either from your personal 
experience or if you know somebody 
who was involved, you are invited 
to contact the Tribunal team by 
freephoning them on 0800 329321 or 
by writing to the following address: 

The Solicitor to the Tribunal, 

PO Box 13, St. David's Park, 
Deeside CH5 3ZR 

The Team will also be able to provide you 
with information about the procedure 
of the Tribunal. 


THE BIGGEST MEDICAL COMPLAINT FOR 
PEOPLE OVER 60 IS 

HOSPITAL 
WAITING 
LISTS 


SAGA Hospital Care ensures you will never 
have to wait long for treatment 


^^ueuing for an NHS operation, whether it is major 
V{or minor, is a dispiriting experience. Butrwith 
SAGA's Hospital Cane plan, developed exclusively for 
people aged 60 and over, waiting for months (even 
years) for treatment is eliminated. 

This economical private ✓ Immediate treatment for 

medical scheme provides cover 1-2 of the most commonly 

for immediate treatment for 12 suffered complaints 

of the most commonly suffered ^ Early admission for all other 
complaints, such as hip operations where the NHS cannr 

, _ , , , . _ admit you within six weeks 

replacement and henna. For . - „ 1 .. . . 

✓ Full, unlimited cover for 

other conditions, you should ^ rivate iD . patient cbaIges -t 

never have to wait longer than ✓ Guaranteed acceptance 
sut weeks for hospital treatment from age 60 with nowperage 

alter seeing your Specialist. limit and no medical required 

If the NHS cannot admit you ✓ Medical conditions that 

within this period, you may occurred before you join may 

automatically go into hospital covered after 2 years- 

as a private patient, with all ^ Tax relief on your premiums, 

medical expenses paid.* even ^ y° u do currently 

, . nay tax 

Subject 10 policy conditions ‘ ** 

UJmlzs do apply to some aut-pancm taxamems 1/ FREE luggage Set when you CHIC 


✓ Immediate treatment for 
12 of the most commonly 
suffered complaints 

✓ Early admission for all other 
operations where the NHS cannot 
admit you within six weeks 

✓ Full, unlimited cover for 
all private in-patient charges** 

✓ Guaranteed acceptance 
from age 60 with 00 upper age 
limit and no medical required 

✓ Medical conditions that 
occurred before you join may 
be covered after 2 years- 

✓ Tax relief on your premiums, 
even if you do not currently 
pay tax 

✓ FREE luggage set when you enrol 


SAGA Hospital Care is underwritten by Prime Health 


For a free quotation and information pack, phone our 
dedicated Customer Service Team at Prime Health 


01483 553 553 M 4650 ILS Services Ltd 
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£UP£RTCORNWELL 

Washington 

President BiD Qiriton's lead 
over his Republican challenger. Bob 
Dole, seemingly unassailable, die to- 
ols of die US election campaign is 
increasingly switching to whether the 
Democrats can achieve a clean 
sweep by recapturing the Home and 
- more difficult - the Senate, on 5 
November. 

A fortnight before polling day, the 
latest stai&by-state opinion poll by 
the Hotline (see map) simply con- 
firms that the contest has moved 
barely a jot since mid-s ummer . Pres- 
ident Clinton is heading for 400 or 


Mystery 
illness 
kills M 







more electoral college votes, way 
over the 270 required to win. Mr 
Dole's strength has been cut back to 
the Plains and Rocky' Mountain 
states. 

By common consent, only a thom- 
derbolt from God or the Whitewa- 
ter special prosecutor can at this 
stage produce an upset. Nothing 

seems able tn change thf> r»mipaifm* R 

momentum: neither MrDole’s 
promises of tax cuts, nor his efforts 
to fan the contro v ers y over the Go- 
ton administration’s “Indonesian 
connection" and riv» hng*» rwmpaign 

contributions to the Democrats from 
East Asian donors, are impressing 
voters. 


Matters might get even worse for 
the Republicans: two new polls pub- 
lished today and taken after the San 
'Diego debate (which the public^ if not 
the political pundits, reckoned Mr 
CEnton won) put Mr Dole 22 points 
behind. 

This kind of mar gin would trans- 
late into a Republican disaster to 
match that of Gcoige McGovern for 
the Democrats in 1972. 

The travel plans of the two can- 
didates merely confirm Mr Dole's 
plight Mr Clinton will be criss- 
crossing the South nest week, visit- 
ing what are normally solidly 
Republican states, like Alabama 
and Florida, where the Democrats 
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reckon they have a prospect of win- 
ning. More important, a strong pres- 
idential showing here could help 
Democratic congressional candi- 
dates regain seats lost in 1994, and 
prise baric control of the House at 


Mr Dole's itinerary is a minor im- 
age. He is gamblin g all on winning 
California and its 54 electoral votes 


- but, even at this late hour, was 
forced to campaign this weekend in 
the usually rock-solid Republican 
states of New Hampshire and Vir- 
ginia, instead of carrying the fight on 
to Clinton turf. “You can’t defend 
your base and go after the swing 
states at the same time " the politi- 
cal analyst Charles Cook said 
Increasingly, the battle is seen as 
over. In what sounded as an obitu- 
ary on Mr Dole's effort, yesterday’s 
lead story in the New York Tones pro- 
claimed that prominent Republicans . 
across the country had all but given 
up on him. “I thought the Bush cam- 
paign m 1992 was the worst ever,” 
it quoted Ibmmy Thompson, the 


Wisconsin Governor, who was once 
tipped as a Dole running-male, as 
saying, “but the Dole one runs it a 
dose second." 

But if a -Dole defeat seems in- 
evitable, its margin could deter- 
mine whether the Republicans retain 
the House and Senate. In the latter, 
where the Republicans have a 53-47 
seat majority, all hinges on 12 to 14 
finely balanced contests, including 
that for Mr Dole’s former Kansas 
seat, and a titanic struggle in Mass- 
achusetts, where the popular Re- 
publican Governor. William Weld 
is in a dead heat with the sitting Sen- 
ator, John Kerry. 

Mr Cook expects the Republicans 


to make a net gain of one seat and 
increase their majority to 54-46, 
and a Democratic takeover is con- 
sidered unlikely by most analysts. The 
House, however, is a complete toss- 
up. Hisjoty is on the Democrats' side: 
not since 1 930 have the Republicans 
managed to control the House for 
two consecutive terms. 

What may help the Republicans 
is evidence that Americans prefer di- 
vided government. "Don’t give Clin- 
ton a blank cheque," is the message 
of more and more of the party’s con- 
gressional candidates - an implicit 
acknowledgement that Mr Dole is set 
to lose, and an appeal to voters to 
place limits on Mr Clinton's triumph. 


significant shorts 


Elizabeth Nash 

Madrid 


nkrysterious pneumonia-like 
ejRletnic that has swept a small 
town near Madrid for eight 
weeks claimed two more victims 
at the weekend bringing the 
death toll to 14. The latest vic- 
tim, a woman of 41, is the first 
non-elderiyperso&tobefefied' 
by the bacteria, thought to be 
Legionnaire's disease. 

Mor&tban2ffl people in Al- 
cala de Hen&res,bave been 
treated since late August and 33 
people remain ill m hospitaJ. 

A committee of experts an- 
nounced on Friday that “le- 
gkmella”bacteriahadlodgedm 
Alcala’s municipal water sup- 
plies and affected six refriger- 
ated air-cooling towers north of 
the town. Once vapourised and 
expelled into the street, the bac- 
teria suspended in the atmos- 
phere formed a dangerously 
infectious environment Most of 
those stricken live in the area 
around the cooling units. 
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Lithuania set 
fix* change 

Lithuanians voted in 
legislative elections that 
might oust the former 
Communists alter four years 
of tough economic reforms. 
The elections were 
Lithuania’s second since 
independence in 1991. 
Opinion poOs show the 
Conservative Party may ... 
unseat the rufing lithtjaman 
Democratic Labor Party, 
formerly die Communists. 
AP- Vilnius 

Refugees flea 
Zaire camps 

About 110,000 Burundian 
and Rwandan Hutu refugees 
have fled camps in south- 
east Zaire because of 
fighting nearby, a UN 
spokesman said. 

"It could very quickly turn 
into an emergency,” UN 
High Ctoimmssioner.for 
Refugees spokesman Paul 
Stromberg said. 

He said the Zairian 
military has reported 
fighting between Zairian 
troops and Banyamulenge 
rebels in and around the 
camps. The minority 
Banyamulenge, a sub-group 
of 'Bum, have lived in Zaire 
for generations, but with the 
arrival of Hutu refugees the 
group has been subject to 
violent attacks by local 
militias and discrimination - 
by the Zairian government 

,iP - Bujumbura 


Black bores 
found in sea 

An American salvage team 
has recovered one of the two 
Made boxes from the wreck 
of as Aerqperu jetliner that 
crashed more than two 
weeks ago into the Pacific 
Ocean off the coast of Peru. 
Searchers also spotted the 
bodies of seven of the. .. 
aircraft's TO occupants and - ' 

ocean conditions permjj, " 
Akdpttfisaid. '■ 

So far only 14 bodies have 
beezz recovered since the : 
crash on 2 October. Experts 
believe most of the bodies 
may still be trapped isride 
the Boeing 757, under €00ft 
of water. JP - Lima 


Saianists ‘set 
fire to church’ 

A church was set on fire 
near the Belarusian capital 
Minsk, and church leaders 
blamed a Satanic cult for the 
arson attack. Writing oh the 
chinch walls in Zaslavi, 18 
miles north-west of Minsk, 
proclaimed “Death to 
Christians”, according to 
Belarus’ I^triarch Fifinret. 
Tins was the second time 
that “Satanists [have] 
desecrated Orthodox - _ 
churches” in the former 
Soviet republic, be said. 

Last summer, Satan was 
glorified in slogans painted 
on the walls of the main 
Orthodox cathedral in 
Minsk. AP ~ Minsk 
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If yon like the way your HP printer gives yon 
results that are so dear and sharp, here’s how to 
make sure that they are always dear, always 
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Forty years on: Hungary’s attempt to break the Soviet yoke failed, but memories 

The day a nation turned on its 


of an ‘ecstatic’ revolution remain untarnished 


Adrian Bridge 
Budapest 


Ferenc Hoil was sitting on the 
banks of the Danube with his 
girlfriend when be first saw the 
crowd making its way across 

Margaret Bridge. 

He could not believe his eyes 
- or his ears. It was the first 

demonstration Budapest had 

seen since the Communist 
takeover after the Second 
World War. The protesters, 
mostly students, were bran- 
dishing Hungarian flags from 
which the hated red star had 
been cut out Placards called for 
the AVO secret police to be dis- 
banded and for Matyas Rakosu 
Stalin’s Hungarian henchman, 
to be hurled into the Danube. 
Above it all rose the chants: 
“Russians go home!” and, 
“Now or neverf 

Mr HolL then a 23-year-old 
locksmith, joined the throng and 
marched to the headquarters of 
Hungarian Radio. They hoped 
the station would broadcast 16 
demands, including multi-party 
elections and the departure of oc- 
cupying Soviet forces. Instead 
they met gunfire. Some of the 
protesters replied in kind: the 
Hungarian uprising had begun. 

“As soon as I saw what was 
happening, I knew I had to join 
in,” Mr Holi said. “After all the 
years of police terror, the sim- 
ple act of screaming in protest 
was wonderfully liberating. Ws 
were ecstatic, and the shooting 
only strengthened our resolve.” 

For the next two weeks, Mr 
Holl was one of thousands of 


young Hungarians who OStOO- 
isfaed the vrorid by daring to defy 
the might of the Soviels with lit- 
tle more than Molotov cocktails 
and home-made grenades. 

He remembers that early eu- 
phoria as the Soviet troops, 
stung, agreed to withdraw from 
Budapest after the reform- 
minded Communist, Imre Nagy, 
was reinstated as Hungarian 
Prime Minister. He remembers 
the toppling of the giant statue 
of Statin, the heady declaration 
that Hungary would withdraw 
from the Warsaw Pact and the 
vain hope that the West would 
come to Hungary’s aid. 

Finally, be remembers the 
sickening despair when the 
Russian tanks finally rolled 
back into the city. 

On Wednesday, hundreds of 
veterans of the 1956 street bat- 
tles will pay their respects to the 
3,000 or 4,000 who died in the 
uprising - part of a series of 
ceremonies marking the 40tb 
anniversary of the outbreak of 
the revolt on 23 October. 

Although this is now the 
eighth year in which Hungary 
has been free to commemorate 
the anniversary, Hungarians are 
still not sure bow to come to 
terms with iL Under Janos 
Kadar, the man who replaced - 
and executed- hare Nagy, the 
revolt was labelled a “counter- 
revolution", master-minded by 
capitalists and Fascists. Any dis- 
cussion of the matter was taboo. 

In 1989, as Communism col- 
lapsed throughout Eastern Eu- 
rope, the “counter-revolution” 
of 1956 suddenly became a 


“revolution" and a “popular 
struggle for freedom". In June 
that year, Nagy was given a 
hero's reburial. 

“Just as in 1956 itself, there 
was a bright moment during the 
reburial of Nagy when the na- 
tion united around the idea of 
the uprising,” Gsaba Bekes, of 
the Institute for the Histoiy of 
the 1956 Hun garian Revolution, 
said- TButj differences emerged 
over what it had all been abcmt". 

Tb the dismay of many Hun- 
garians, the seven years since 
L989 have been marked by 
bickering between the surviving 
freedom fighters, who feel they 
were the driving force of the up- 
rising, and the intellectuals who 
master-minded it. The political 
parties have also fought for 
control over the legacy of the re- 
volt and of Imre Nagy. 

While the long-term aims of 
the uprising were never clear- 
ly denned, its suppression led to 
"goulash Communism” - 
Radar's unique blend of Soc- 
ialism and a limited free mar- 
ket, under which Hungarians 
could prosper - and forget 
about taking to the streets. 

But the uprising remained a 
beacon of tope. “Like most rev- 
olutions it was irrational,” Mr 
Bekes said. “Logically, there was 
no way the fighters would ever 
drive the Russians from Hun- 
gary or that Moscow would ac- 
cept a democracy. For those 

stand a > chance was not impor- 
tant. In the end people were 
amply prepared to sacrifice 
their lives for freedom.” 



Armed resistance: Russian and Hungarian tanks gather m Budapest m 1356, on the third day of the revolt against Soviet occupation Photograph. Renter 
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Communist rule meant 
singing silly songs 


Imre Karaes 

Bonn 


rife under Communism often 
seemed like a tedious progres- 
sion from one anniversary to an- 
other. The calendar. swanhed 
with ered-l etter 

tober following- ott the fide & of 
feasts dedicated to lesser- 
knownreyp futionsjabour jays 
and assorted liberations. 

On these occasions, school- 
children wearing their little red 
scarves were herded onto the 
streets and urged to sing the 
Soviet anthem and odes to the 
proletariat. All the world could 
see our feces lit up with joy, smil- 
ing at every stanza. It was indeed 
hard to keep a straight face 
whilst singing about “the shin- 
ing wind blowing on our flag”, 
or the improved versions that 
were so modi more entertain- 
ing than the original. Instead of 
voicing our “yearning for peace” 
in the Communist yonth hymn, 
for instance, we made a plea on 
behalf of “our rumbling stom- 


achs”. Our teachers, hiding their 
amusement behind handker- 
chiefs, pretended not to hear. 

No such frivolity was allowed 
on the anniversary of our own 
Great October. The 23rd was al- 
ways sombre. Some people 
made a furtive visit to the ceme- 
tery, perhaps lit a candle in the 
privacy of their living room, but 
the majority clenched their teeth 
and gpt on with the grim task of 
survival. Its significance could 
not be gauged from our histo- 
ry books, which devoted one 
paragraph to the “counter-rev- 
olution” of 1956, but we had ex- 
tra tuition on the subject at 
home. We knew and they knew 
that on that day Communism 
bad sustained a mortal wound. 

The problem with the 
“counter-revolution" was that it 
was fought by workers against 
the greatest workers’ power on 
Earth. It began with a peaceful 
demonstration in Budapest in 
support of Polish reforms. 
When the unarmed assembly of 
workers, peasants and the in- 
telligentsia came under fire 


from the secret police, it was the 
People’s Army who tired hack. 

The Communist PuA’s 
leader. Janos Kadar, scenn^X> 
support the "revolution” and 
vowed to fight the Soviet tanks 
with his bare hands. But on be- 
ing told that the Russians were 
about to send in 200.000 troops. 
Kadar fled, to return later in one 
of the very tanks he had threat- 
ened to annihilate. 

On the morning of 3 No- 
vember. short-wave radio set* 
around the world began to 
crackle with the news that Bu- 
dapest was again under attack. 
The people scoured Ihe skies 
looking for Nato paratroopers. 
But there was no help. The Rus- 
sians could fire their tanks at will. 

What happened in Hungary 
40 years ago can be cast as a 
heroic David-versus-Goliath 
battle, or as a futile gesture by 
the world’s most suicidal nation. 
Either way, most of the relumes 
of the thousands who died seem 
to think that it was worth it. At 
least nobody in Europe has to 
sing silly songs any more. 


Only saucy Britons cad 
curry favour in France 


MARYDEJEVSKY 

Rarts 


Food from Britain, while “mad 
cow” disease js in the headlines, 
was never going to be the com- 
mercial success of the decade. 
But at the opening of one of the 
world’s biggest food fairs - the 
SIAL-outade the French cap- 
ital yesterday, the British were 
putting an admirably brave face 
on current difficulties and par- 
rying the hackneyed inquiry 
‘'Where’s the beef?" with 
paeans to the delights of lamb. 

It wasn’t British Iamb, mind 
you, but English, Welsh, Scot- 
tish and even Northern Irish 
lamb - all displayedimder sep- 
arate flavor logos. Scottish -and 
Irish meat stands tried hard to 
remind potential customers in 
their advertisings - “quality beef 
and lamb from Scotland” - 
that they still produce beef, and 
are ready to start exporting as 
soon as the EU ban is lifted, 
though no one was under any 
illusion that it might be soon. 


“Well, of course, we wanted 
to bring our beef here, you need 
to see it and taste it, but the 
French made dear that they 
would not let it in,” said the rep- 
resentative of a Northern Irish 
company. “It’s regrettable, but 
the French seem to feel very 
strongly about this,” said an- 
other exhibitor. 

The representative of a Scot- 
tish meat company, a French- 
man based in Edinburgh, 
wearing a sticker saying “l cat 
Scotch beef” (in French), in- 
asted that hit compatriots made 
an exception for Scottish beef. 
“We have customers trying to 
order Aberdeen Angus all the 
time, and we have to explain 
that we can’t export iL French 
beef is really not very good.” he 


Potential buyers - for British 
meat of any land - however, 
seemed few. “It’s only hearsay," 
said one British exporter, but 
they do say that the beef prob- 
lem has affected the reputation 
of British food generally." 


Welsh lamb exporters dis- 
agreed, though, saying that ex- 
ports had held up well "Their 
worries about beef have made 
them forget their objections to 
British lamb imports,” said one, 
referring to the time when 
French fanners stopped lorries 
loaded with lamb, complaining 
that cheap imports were putting 
them out of business. 

Nationally, the British food 
industry is selling in Paris on an 
global ticket. Along with the 
English tea, scones and jam, and 
Scotch whisky was a whole new 
wave of “British” food: Indian 
curry sauces, Mexican chili, 
pizza mixes- and this year's spe- 
cial challenge to the French: 
“couscous in a pot". 

“Just pour on boiling water. A 
leave for three minutes. uatf ^ 
there you are,” said the demon- 
strator. And for anyone with anv 
qualms about selling couscoufP 
to the French, the British vari- 
ety is not only easier to prepare, 
but cosmopolitan in flavour 
Chinese, Indian and Mexican. 
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the leader page 


EMU: 



N ewspaper editorials, like 
other sub-species of jour- 
nalism, rest on certain 

unspoken assumptions. The 
reader is meant to imagine a sort of 
journalistic cardinals’ meeting - domed 
heads and lank grey hair nodding - a 
gthy conversation among the best 
»ple oa a newspaper, through which 
Truth emerges by consensus. Editori- 
als are doubt-free zones, the calm 
k e y° n£ * turbulent argument. 
Other parts of a paper are information, 
argument or provocation: the editor- 
ial Tells You What to Think. Its 
anonymity and authority are forked 
together: Independent readers may 
think that Andrew Man - is a fool or 
that Polly Toynbee goes nuts on reli- 
gion; but the editorial is above per- 
sonality or quirk. It is a sublime expres- 
sion of the paper’s essence. 

A little old-fashioned? A touch 
condescending? We suspect Indepen- 
dent readers are not likely to accept 
arguments.simply because of where in 
the paper they appear. And in some 
s, the contrived impression of 
"unity isn't- only a white lie, but 
in the way of understanding 
^ is certainly so when it comes to 
the single currency, also known as the 
Euro or EMU. Show us someone 



in the dark 


who is absolutely certain about 
whether Britain should or shouldn’t 


4 


enter it and we will show you a fooL 
Internally, we have had, and will carry 
on having, serious and lengthy argu- 
ments about it. People here disagree 
passionately, as they do in all parties 
and - indeed - in any media organi- 
sation that isn't brain-dead. 

This the biggest single political deci- 
sion facing the country; but it is also 
one of the most complicated. It can be 
reduced to an emotional hunch - to 
simple slogans about “giving away our 
country” or “rejoining European his- 
tory'. But on such an important mat- 
ter we have a duty to try, at least, to 
work our way through the true bal- 
ance-sheet. On page 8 we give a basic 
but, we believe, fair-minded account of 
some of the most important argu- 
ments on either side. We wfll continue 
to report the debate in detail. But our 
oflk. doubts and arguments don’t 
aKjlive us, or anyone else, of eventu- 
ally trying to make a choice. 

The Euro question is difficult, partly 
because it involves comparing unlik es 
- how do you measure a loss of demoo 
racy against an increase in British 


wealth and security, for instance? 
There are no formulae or instruments 
available, no subtle calibration of pub- 
lic good. And it is difficult too because 
it means guessing about the future. It 
has to be a leap in the dark. (Though 
this is not necessarily an image that 
persuades us to be cautious, since the 
original ‘leap in the dark”, an early 
extension of the voting system, proved 
thoroughly sensible.) 

But in this situation, it is still possi- 
ble to assert a hierarchy of values, to 
say where you start from. For us, dem- 
ocracy matters more than modest 
adjustments in prosperity. Wfe believe 
that EMU. will bring a little more pros- 
perity. We think that excessive Euro- 
pean bureaucracy and rigidity will be 
washed away by die power of global 
competition; that if EMU works, it will 
require a strongly counter-inflationary 
centra] bank; and that therefore 
Britain would benefit both from strong 
and stable money, and from the lower 
transaction costs of doing h u<dn<*pg with • 
the rest of the EU. Wfere there no dem- 
ocratic costs, we would unhesi tating ly 
plump for British- membership; of the 
single currency in the first wave. 

But we hesitate. We need to discuss 
whether British membership of EMU 
would be a significant anti-democratic 
step. It would, certainly, mean effec- 
tive powers going to bankers on the 
continent - fait most of this power is 
currently held by bankers anyway. If 
the latest negotiations between finance 
ministers are successful, the Euro- 
pean Council of Ministers would retain 
the ultimate political power to punish 
countries that failed to follow ortho- 
dox economic policies. But, month to 
month, judgements currently made 
between the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Governor of the 
Bankof England would be taken by the 
new European central bank. Tbe more 
such a b ank were democratic - i.e. 
open to interference by politicians - 
the less successful ft would be and the 
weaker would be our economic inter- 
est in being part of it Conversely, the 
more economically successful it was, 
the less “democratic” it would be. 

Of course, the making of monetary 
policy in Britain is not notably demo- 
cratic today, for just the same reasons. 
But at least, if a British chancellor 
badly mishandles monetary policy, dri- 
ving the country into a long and unnec- 
essary deflation, or producing an infla- . 
fionary binge, voters have the option 
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domestic minist er on a multinational 
council, which in turn has an arm s- 
lengtb relationship with the bank. But 
that’s it. _ 

So what? After all, Europe s 
national governments would retain 
many powers, over spending, and the 
detail of fiscal policy - though Euro- 
pean union is in practice narrowing dif- 
ferences between countries on tax. Nor 
are we defending, as certain Tory 
romantics pretend, a strong democra- 
tic system at home. Indeed, British 
democracy is itself in an appalling 
state. A bent electoral system, a fee- 
ble parliament, an over-centralised 
state and croneyism in politics have 
meant that, for many people, our 
democratic heritage seems no longer 
worth fighting for. The fact that so 
many Eurosceptics tend to be older 
people may mean Britain has already 
produced younger generations so cyn- 
ical about Westminster that they are 
effectively post-democratic in their 
thinking - and quite happy to be qui- 
etly ruled by bureaucrats. Tbday, a cen- 
tralised and unreformed independent 
British state would offer few political 
advantages for millions of us over a 
European Union that took subsidiar- 
ity seriously. 

We can go further. If we were sure 
that Europe was moving towards a 
tightly defined political centre, with 
more power for cities, regions and 
communities, we could declare for 
federalism, a new democracy. If 
Britons had more control over their 
communities, towns and regions, they 
would be in a better position to see 
powers over monetary policy move 
away from London, without worrying 
so much; the total amount of democ- 
ratic influence and say would have 
increased, not diminished. 


of kicking him, and the rest of that 
administration, out. 

As it happens, one of the problems 
of democratic politics is that voters 
tend to reward inflationary chancel- 
lors; indeed there is a case for arguing 


that democracy is inherently infla- 


rracy is 

tionaiy. But today, voters have at least 
the possibility of periodic rascal-kick- 
ing. Go into EMU and the rascals set- 
ting monetary, policy can’t be easily 
kicked out. You can kick out one 


S o why not enter monetary union 
quickly, and then turn to political 
reform? AD we would be doing is 
passing over powers that are often mis- 
used by local bankers and politicians, 
from one decayed democracy to a big- 
ger and admittedly less democratic sys- 
tem. The European Union would have 
progressed further towards supra- 
nationhood. Most people would quickly 
get used to the new currency and get on 
with their lives. 

Here is the problem: Britain would 
have surrendered the ability to follow 
macro-economic policies that had not 
been agreed beforehand by other 


countries. Democrats would be mak- 
ing the huge bet that, afterwards, the 
loss to our national system would be 
made up by reforms on the continent 
and at home. And, as a rule, democ- 
rats ought to be high})' suspicious of 
such transfers, particularly since the 
HU has no democratic safety-valve. 
True, it has a democratically elected 
institution and its councils, as well ns 
its famous bureaucracy. Bui these arc 
too far away to make a living, multi- 
lingual and cross-cultural democracy: 
in today’s Europe, seen from today's 
unreformed Britain the gap between 
voter and ruler is simply tuo large lo 
satisfy a thinking democrat. 

Again, this may not produce radically 
different policies. It maybe that the gap 
between what a British government 
would get away with in the global mar- 
kets, and what a European bank would 
order it to do, is now small. But there 
is some “give", some leeway in the sys- 
tem now: just as there is a small amount 
of leeway for governments to alter 
taxes, cut or raise spending and so on. 
Just as individuality survives in the 
small differences between us. so it is in 
those small areas of political leeway that 
representative democracy survives. 

Britain should join the single Euro- 
pean currency just as soon as wc gel a 
proper answer to the democracy ques- 
tion. It would make us richer, a bit. It 
would confirm that we have finally 
accepted our true place in the world. 
But the democratic question is a hard 
one. It may mean we never join: or it 
may mean that we join in the second 
wave, after Britain's internal democ- 
racy has been strengthened and when 
there is a strong reform movement for 
the EU too, committed to tightly 
defining the central powers of the 
Union, opening up the Council of Min- 
isters, producing effective states’ rights, 
and so on. 

We are Europeans. We are not hung 
up on Westminster sovereignty, the 
pound or the Union Jack. But we are 
hung up on popular sovereignty and wc 
do not believe that a single currency 
imposed by political leaders and 
bureaucrats on our already ropev 
domestic democracy, without popular 
support as a “lock” to protect European 
institutions, is a sensible or safe way to 
build this Union. Some of us defincthc 
position as No, but. Others define it as 
Yes, but. But we wouldn't join in the 
first wave. And we’d want political 
reform before we joined at all. 
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- LETTERS TO THE EDITOR ■ 


Congratulations, Clare, but 
new Adoption Bill will 
send us back to bad old days 



Sin I knowhow Clare Short feels 
(“Clare’s baby, and her happy 
ending”, 17 October). I gave my 
daughter up for adoption in 1969: 
we were reunited three years ago. It 
^an overwhelming experience to 
ifc able to begin to lay the past to 
to know that there can be 
ahfwers to all the questions you 
asked yourself, so often in secret. 1 
wish her all the joy in the world. 

Clare Short has done an 
enormous service to those 
thousands of women who still 
carry the scars of similar 
experiences, simply by going 
public. But there is more she could 
do. Her position as both birth 
mother and MP means 'she is 
uniquely placed to challenge 
proposals in the draft Adoption 
Bill which is due to be introduced 
in the coming session. Unless it 
has been substantially amended in 
the interim, it will take us way 
beyond the bad old days. 

Proposals in the draft Bill allow 
children to be placed for adoption 
without parental consent even 

when they are not considered at 

risk” if, in the opinion of 
professionals, it is “in the best 
interests of the child”. What those 
interests might be is not denned. 

The process of recovering a 
child once such a placement order 
*has been made would be extremely 
’difficult* The mandatory ume lag 
SKwccn a birth parent consenting 
to placement and signing final 
•doDlion papers is removed. It«s 
difficult to believe that pressing 
will not be put on women to gw 
consent to both placement and 
adoption at the same time, 
allowing no opportunity for 

.Counselling will be mandatory 
but provided by involved . 

professionals or agencies: it would 
be disingenuous to believe itcan 
be independent and disinterested. 
And agencies will be allowed to 
move children from placement to 

placement without a return to 

court and, by unpUcmon, the 
consent of birth PjrenK. 

: The subtext is ctearw me -ana 
I suspect to every 1950s andl960s 
birth mother. Oneeagtn.^ 
circumstances will 
iflfedzcd fit to parent Ctactagmn- 
will be put under pressure 
up theirW* *0 WJ 

■ SSrtsatatimewhenthey^eM 

their most vulnerable. &itths 

time* the force of law will fa- 


added to the psychological 
pressure I remember all too well 
I know that when I gave up my 
daughter, 1 made the only 
responsible decision I could have 
made at the time. But that has not 
spared me years of guilt and 
shame and bitter regret Gare 
Short will recognise these feelings- 
I hope she wfll do all she can to try 
and spare women in the future 
suchpain. 

LINDSAY COOKE 
Islewonh, Middlesex 


Sin Congratulations to Gare Short 
and Toby Graham on their reunion. 
For Gare, her wait is over. Sadly, 
however, if Tbby had not searched 
for her, she would still be suffering 
her painful loss in silence, as are 
many other birth parents. 

Hie Contact Register is only of 
limited value, as so few know of its 
existence. Is it not time that the 
law concerning contact between 
adults after adoption were revised, 
to enable the birth parent to have 
identifying information once tbe 
adoptee is 18 or possibly 25? 

It is not only birth parents who 
are affected by adoption — 
grandparents, brothers and sisters 
too are separated. The proposed 
Adoption Bill is an ideal 
opportunity to address this issue. 
SUE GREENWOOD 
Reyton. Greater Manchester 


Sir: We all thrill to the romantic 
scenes of Clare Short and her 
newly restored son: it cannot fail to 
touch the emotions. 

But a small plea to all 
concerned: don’t forget the people 
who did the parenting after Toby 
was born, the mother and father 
who wiped his bottom, gave him 
cuddles, provided bis material 
needs and gave him the emotional 
strength and encouragement to 

find the two people who created 

him 32 years ago but for whatever 
reason, could not do these things 
for him- 

£jV O’HANLON 

The Adoption forum 
London 


sir: I thought I had bad the 

Sun delivered bymistakel How • 
can the reunitingof a woman 

worthy' of comment m a senous 
newspaper, no matter how 



sympathetic, or famous, the 
people concerned may be? lb 
plaster the story, with a 
photograph, all over the front page 
must be a serious editorial 
misjudgement. 

I hope this is not a sign of the 
direction The Independenl is 
moving in. Exclusive stories are 
only as interesting as the actual 
content of the story, not merely by 
virtue of having been dug up by or 
(perish the thought!) “offered to” 
one newspaper in advance of the 
others. 

ANN DEATH 
Cheshom, Buckinghamshire 


Cartesian comfort 


Sir As one who has been 
unemployed for four years 
and ineligible to claim unemploy- 
ment benefit (correction. Job 
Seekers' Allowance) after expiry 
of the first year (now reduced to 
six months), I find it less than . 
heartening to be excluded from 
the unemployment statistics 
(“Good news onjobs conceals a 
painful truth", 17 October). In 
some quarters 1 cease to exist 
Never mind - 1 wfll continue to 
rely on Descartes' Cogfio ergo sum 
(“I think, therefore I am”). 

BRENDAN SMITH 
Purky, Surrey 


Labour burgled in Putney too 


Sir, I share the concern expressed 
by David Melior (IS October) 
about the strange happenings in 
the Putney electorate. 

Some months ago, soon after I 
was named as the Labour prospec- 
tive parliamentary candidate for 
Putney, my home was burgled and 
filing cabinets containing private 
financial information were rifled. 

Shortly afterwards, on a Satur- 
day morning, 1 bad an unexpected 
and unannounced visitor claiming 
to be from the Inland Revenue 
Department asking for details 
about certain financial matters. I 
declined to give the information to 
him, he left saying he would re- 
turn, and 1 have not heard from 
the Inland Revenue again. 

As soon as David Melior and Sir 
James Goldsmith stop hitting out 
at each other, perhaps they will 
join me in discussing the real issues 
facing the electorate - high taxa- 
tion, unemployment, the national 
health service and education. 
TONYCOLMAN 

Labour ParBamenUtry Spokesperson 
for Putney 
London SW15 


Sin We should all be grateful to 
Jimmy Goldsmith and his chums 
for publishing tbe images of the 20 
European Union Commissioners 
(two of whom are British). 


They look a reassuringly sane, 
sensible and dependable bunch - 
just what we need to protect us 
from the squabbling rabble at 
Vfestminster. 

It is also consoling to know that 
we Brits have a 10 per cent say in 
“calling the shots" m Germany, 
France, Spain, Italy, Portugal, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Ireland, Sweden, 
Denmark, Austria, Finland, 

Greece and Luxembourg. 

PETER J BOFFIN 
Niton. Isle of Wight 


Sir: Tb the extent that the 
Referendum Party (advertisement 
15 October) is not already aware of 
the fact perhaps you would inform 
your readers that with one minor 
exception relating to tbe coal and 
steel industries, the European 
Commission has no law-making 
powers of its own. 

The laws of tbe European 
Union are made by the Council (ie 
the governments of Member 
Stales) together with the Euro- 
pean Parliament. 

It must be a matter of some 
regret that a political party which 
holds itself out as having 
something of importance to 
communicate to the public 
peddles nonsense instead. 

DAVID GILMOUR 
Ovcrijse, Bel&um 


Post letters lo Letters to the Editor, and include a daytime telephone number. 
f?izr 0171-293 2056; e-mail: lettersQtmdependenLco.uk) 

E-mail correspondents are asked to gme a postal address. Letters may be edited for length and clarity. 


One-stop health centres invented 
45 years ago and then forgotten 


Sin When the Attlee government 
established the National Health 
Service ("Sainsbuty's could run 
family doctor clinics", 15 October), 
local authorities were authorised 
to provide comprehensive bealtii 
centres - eventually, it was envis- 
aged, in every neighbourhood. 

These would afford, under one 
roof, accommodation for doctors (in 
group practices), dentists, district 
nurses, midwives and health visitors, 
ante-natal, maternity and child wel- 
fare, child guidance, speech therapy 
clinics and other services. 

The London County Council 
proceeded at once to design and 
construct two such centres. By the 
time the first was completed, at 
Woodbeny Down, there had been 
a change of government and the 
opening ceremony, which 1 attend- 
ed, was performed by the new 
Minister of Health, lain MacLeod 

After tbe usual complimentary 
remarks, the minister stunned hts 
audience by announcing that no 
further comprehensive health cen- 
tres would be authorised by his 
government until the few already 
built had been evaluated 


It seems that after onljr 45 years' 


“evaluation”, the Tories have come 
round to tbe view that one-stop 
primary health centres were not 
such a bad idea after ah! 

R W WILD 
Neath, 

West Glamorgan 


Sin The Government can neatly, 
easily and quickly address the pre- 
sent NHS funding concerns 


(“Back to the future with collage 
hospitals", 16 October) by earn ing 
one of its own White Paper ideas 
to its logical conclusion. 

If community pharmacy were fully 
integrated into primary care, a 
saving of £1 .5bn could be achieved 
in the first full year and a slightly 
smaller sum in subsequent years - 
say £5.5bn over the lifetime of a 
government. 

It is a proposal which deserves 


rapid implementation for the ben- 
of all those involved - the pa- 


efit 


dents, the professions, the NHS 
and any government. 

DR STEVEN FORD 
Haydon Bridge, Northumberland 


Sin As a recent and grateful bene- 
ficiary of expert medical services 
on both sides of the Atlantic. I 
read your correspondent's recent 
account of his experience at Wash- 
ington DC’s Georgetown Univer- 
sity Medical Center (“Let's play at 
being doctors", 17 October) with a 
degree of empathy but a greater 
measure of disgust. 

What a pity 1 that he was not able 
to record his travails without also 
striking revealingly reprehensible 
notes of sexism, racism, ageism 
and homophobia. 

If your correspondent's behav- 
iour in America was as disagreeable 
and discrimmaioiy as his ccimmen- 
taiy was ungracious and cranky, it is 
small wonder that he found his "II- 
year-old" doctors’ treatment so bit- 
ter a pill to swallow. 

WILLIAM A H RINNUCAN 
New York 


Utility job cuts no harm to taxpayer 


Sin David Blunkett’s accusation that 
taxpayers have picked up the cost of 
job losses in the utilities (“Utility job 
cuts ’cost taxpayers £805m‘ 14 Oc- 
tober) is unfounded. 

While it is true diat in the elec- 


tricity industry staffing levels have 
educed, they have been 


been reduces 
done so largely through voluntary 
severance and early retirement 
packages. Such satisfactory settle- 
ments have meant these individu- 
als have not needed to idy on 
state benefits. In fact many of 
them are paying income tax on 
their pensions. 

At the same time the industry 
contribution to the Exchequer is 
considerable. Since 1990 the Gov- 
ernment has received around 
£24bn: sale proceeds from privati- 


sation amounted to some £15hn 
and currently the industry pays 
over JEIbn per year in corporation 
tax. Last year alone the industry's 
annual VAT payment was £2.5bn. 

As with airy commercial busi- 
ness, it is not appropriate to em- 
ploy more people than is neces- 
sary. One of the results of such 
increasing efficiency is the falling 
cost of electricity to all customers. 
Domestic prices are now 11 per 
cent less than six years ago, after 
allowing for inflation. Industrial 
prices under contract are as much 
as 16 per cent cheaper in real 
terms than in January 1994. 
PHILIP DAUBENEY 
Chief Executive 
Ekcnicity Association 
London SW1 
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What gives 
bishops the 
right to tell us 
how to vote? 


The Catholic 
episcopate did 
not sit down 
one day with a 
blank sheet of 
paper and a 
few bright 
ideas before 
making their 
unprecedented 
foray into 
British politics. 
They drew on 
a coherent 
philosophy of 
social teaching 
which has 
been 100 years 
in the making 
writes 

Paul Vallely 


I t is usually sex which gels 
the Catholic Church into 
the headlines. Contra- 
ception, abortion, cel- 
ibacy, misogyny or sexual 
abuse by priests - such is the 
stuff of which news is normally 
made by what appears to be a 
sex-mad church in a sex-mad 
world. 

But today its bishops venture 
into a new area of controversy 
- one which hitherto has been 
the preserve of the Church of 
England - politics. The mani- 
festo for a better Britain which 
they launch today has already 
been dabbed by one Catholic 
paper “The Bishops’ Guide on 
How to Vote’'. The fact wifl surp- 
rise many, yet anyone who 
ew anything about Catholic 
Social teaehingmight have seen 
it coming. 

Not that many people do 
know anything about it Though 
Catholicism’s own brand of 




social issues. The Old Testament 
is full of concern for the poor, 
the widow and the stranger, 
and the New extended that to a 
wider group of the marginalised 
and oppressed. Throughout his- 
tory it has been played out in dif- 
ferent forms. 

The eariy decades were char- 
acterised by a “love commu- 
nism" as possessions were 
pooled by the first Christians, 
who thought that goods were 
unimportant since the world 
was just about to end. Later, 
when the faith was institution- 
alised under Constantine, and m 
the nuQennhun of Christendom 
which followed, it developed a 
feudal sense of common pur- 
pose. For this the great medieval 
theologian Thomas Aquinas 
ccmed the phrase “the common 
good" - which 800 years on is 
the name the English and Welsh 
bishops have given to the docu- 
ment they publish today. 


comm unit an anisan has been* ' r.iBttt'-it ."bas.-been ■ the\ battle 
steadily ’and comprehensively' between 'capitalism anef oom- 
-tlevek^edwer the test centnryt — mrarisnrwtridi has forged-foe 


under nine] 


, it has been lit- 


line popes,] 
tie publldseo. “The Church’s 
best kept secret” is how one wag 
branded it 

Yet, if some will suspect the 
bishops of England and Whies of 
being political in the timing of 
their campaign to make this 
doctrine better known, they can- 
not be vulnerable to the charge 
that their social policy bas been 
made up as they went along, at 
the whim off the latest fad or 
ideology, or by arbitrary exercise 
of their individual consciences. 

In a sense, of course, the 
church has always bad views on 


coherent philosophy which 
undergirds today’s raft of epis- 
copal proposals. The result is a 
collection of policies which defy 
neat party-political categorisa- 
tion , though no doubt many 
will try to cram them into such 
a template in the coining days. 

Controversy has bedevilled 
the church's social policy since 
the publication, of the first of its 
14 major social encyclicals. 
Rerum Novarum , by Pope Leo 
X3H, was published in 1891 as 
a response to the rise of com- 
munism. Faced with the indus- 
trial revolution, the exploits- 
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tkm of workers and the greed of 
a “tiny group of extravagantly 
rich men" its conclusion was 
-mildly -to ask the poor to be 
patient and the industrialists to 
be mocetiacefidfYet it was con- . 
detuned at the time as a sodal- 

qjedficaky attacked sod^OTi) : 
because it proclaimed the pn- 
macy of people over things. 

On that premise today's bish- 
ops base their unfashionable 
insistence thatlabpur must take . 
precedence over capitaL The 
document which they want five 
million Catholic voters to con- 
sider before the general election, 
has hard words to say about tihe 
“dumping” of redundant 
employees in company down- 
sizing operations during the 
takeovers, closures and mergers 
which the bishops condemn as a 
significant cause of modern 
social injustice. 

Long after Rerum Novarum , 
the church remained on the side 
of the rich. Forty years later. 
Pope Hus XI acknowledged in 
Quadragesima Amo that capi- 
talism spread “all the errors of 
individualistic economic teach- 
ing... which lets only the 
strongest survive those who 
give least heed to their con- 
sdeoces”. But he bad no solution 
in mind. He amply made a plea 
for social responsibility, and 
articulated for the first time the. 
principle of subsidiarity - that 
decisions should be taken at the 
lowest level consonant with good 


government -in an attempt to 
minimis e the concentration of 
power in the hands of a few. Hxs 
successor, Pius XU, concluded 
after the failure of fasrism that 
• capitalisn .was-foe only, way toi 
- safegjarffoeetbOTjand combat! 
both poverty and communism ■ ( 

j.vv.*,;; | 

E verything changed 
with the Second Vat- 
ican Council in 1962. 
The revolutionary 
gathering of pope 
: ^amd bishops- which with its fost 
public document ended the 
Latin mass which had been the 
norm for 15 centuries - trans- 
fbrmed the church. It began the 
council a dosed, hjerardrical 
institution focused on its sacra- 
mental life. It ended as a body 
which looked optimistically out 
to the wodd to read what the 
council's closing document, 
GaudiumctSpes , in 1965 called 
the “signs of the times”. 

Vatican U reduced the 
church's reliance on its old i 
sophical style of thinking 1 
on scholastic “natural law” and 
replaced it with an attempt to 
allow the Gospel to interact 
with the “joys and woes, the 
griefs and anxieties” of the age. 
Catholics were told to join in sec- 
ular puttie Efe It was the begin- 
ning of the process of breaking 
the affiance between Roman 
Catholicism and socially con- 
servative forces. The fruit of 
that new openness is evident in 
today's documenL 


From the next pope, today’s 
document takes the insight that 
social concerns cannot simply be 
about the relationshipbetwieen 
indjvkiualsardasse&Theyhave 
to encompass nations too. Bco- 
Uporic justice- is -essential fop. 
peacts,said Paul VlinRopulonan 
/>tgpa^jaJ967.HisvTsionwas 
more utopian. He condemned 
unbridled capitalist liberalism 
because it paved the way for a 
particular type of tyranny. He 
mssted that free trade was, by 
ioet£ no longer adequate for 
regulating trade between die 
rich and poorwodds. He wanted 
an international regulatory body, 
which prompted foe Wall Street 


as “warmed-over Marxism" - 
which is why , perhaps, the Eng- 
lish bishops today are less ambi- 
tious in considering the Third 
W^rid, calling more specifically 
for fewer protectionist tariffs on 
foe goods of poor nations enter- 
ing the European marketplace. 

They appear to have extrap- 
olated from Paul VI in the 
domestic area, however. The 
pope bad rich and poor nations 
m mind when he wrote: “When 
two parties are in very unequal 
positions, their mutual consent^ 
does not alone guarantee a fair 
contract; foe rule of free consent 
remains subservient to the 
demands of foe natural law ” 
Tbday’s document appDes that to 
modern employment practice 


collective bargaining with indi- 


vidual contracts can be a serious 

cause of soda] injustice. 

The documents pronounce- 
ments on employment draw t® 

tvro other patxil sources. Relying 

on the principle of foe common 
good, foe bishops criticise unions 
which direct their strikes at the 
public rather than their 

Surnkwer. But it is to the present 

pope they chiefly turn in this 
area. Work feat the centre of an 
social issues, wrote John ftul II 
in Laborem Exercens in 1981; 
work not only expresses human 
dignity, it also increases it. 

The Pdfcfa pontiff as might be 
expected, is keen cm Solidarity - 
not just foe compatriot trade 
union of that name but the prin- 
ciple it enfoodies- Solidarity -the 

recognition that we are 
responsible for one another- is. 
he has written, foe foundation of 
community. It is not a transient 
feeling but a “firm and perse- 
vering determination to commit 
oneself to the common good." 
The UK bishops call on Cath- 
olics to join their appropriate 
trade union. The recent decline 
in union membership in Britain 
is not healthy for society, they 
say. And foe refusal by compa- 
nies to recognise or fo negotiate 
with unions is' wrong. Laws may 
have to be introduced to force 
employers who refuse to recog- 
nise unions or who refuse to con- 
duct collective bargaining. 

^■^^afoolic Soda] Teach- 
m img is an area which 
■ John Paul II has 
. /developed more than 
any other pope, with 
five encyclicals on the subject 
One of his most distinctive con- 
tributions is on. foe notion that 
sin can be social as well as per- 
sonal It can reside in economic 
and political structures which 
fence individuals into sin. And 
we may all be complidt in injus- 
tices which at first right do not 
appear to be our 'moral respon- 
sibility. 

“Those who cause or support 
evil or who exploit it, or those 
who are in a position to avoid, 
eliminate orat least limit certain, 
social evils but who fail to do so 
out of Ja 2 jness, fear or foe cpn- 
sphacy of silence, through secret 
complicity or indifference, or 
those who take refuge tn the sup- 
posed impossibility of changing 
foe world and also those who 
sidestep foe effort and sacrifice 
required" are all culpable, he 
wrote in ReeondUado et Paeni- 
tend in 1984. “Obstacles to devel- 
opment,” he added in SofBdatdo 
Rd Sodalis in 1987, “have a 
moral character”. These be 
described, borrowing from foe 
vocabulary of Liberation Theol- 
ogy, as “structures of an": under- 
development in the Third World 
is linked to “super-develop- 
ment" in the “so-called civilisa- 
tion of consumption and con- 
sumerism [in which] one qukldy 
learns that foe more one pos- 
sesses the more one wants." 

In foe run-up to the British 
general election foe nation's 
bishops are not reticent about 
identdying such structural evfl. 
Drawing on foe \&tican’s world- 
wide network and diplomatic 
service, they locate it w unjust 
trading policies with poor 
nations, the continuing burden 
of “unpayable” Third Wold <tebt 
and harsh IMF and Worid Bank 
structural adjustment pro- 


i 


gnimm*’ which cut health and 
education provision in Africa 
and Latin America-, 

The philosophical framework 
of the common good, with tep3- 
Iars of solidarity and suhwhir- 
■•tv la concept borrowed in recent 
vcais bv politicians throughout 
Europe) arc tempered by 
another key principle - the 
Christian “option for tlie poor 
which insists that preference 
should always be given to the 
most vulnerable in society. 

Such a framework, the bish- 
ops insist, places them above 
party politics. The Common 
Good is fundamental to Con- 
servative tradition, concern for 
poverty is at the ■ heart of 
Labour’s heritage and an 
emphasis on local democracy^ 
a cherished Liberal DcmocfS 
tenet. .. 

And indeed there are sqQr 
accommodations of more con- 
servative political outlook. In 
1991, John Raul n marked foe 
100th anniversary of foe first 
social encvrlicaJ by publishing 
Ceatcsimus' Annus, a document 
which was much more ambigu- 
ous in lone. He did warn yet 
again of" savage capital fem"and 
the “idolatrvof the market". But 
fob time his criticism was bal- 
anced with some adverse 
remarks about the welfare slate 
- apparently under the influence 
of the right-wing Catholic 
philosopher Michael Novak - 
which the Pope said promoted 
dependency, sapped people of 
energy, created bureaucracy and 
vastly increased public spending. 

A similar countervailing ten- 
dency is evident in today's UK 
document It too contains sec- 
tions on the importance of 
wealth creation and the need for 
bad employers not to be sub- 
sidised by the taxpayer through 
the payment of income support 
to those not In receipt of aJTA 
wage. These sections mse 
apparently strengthened at >nc 
insistence of Cardinal Hume, 
who took advice on the overall 
document from his brother-in- 
law, Lord Hunt, the former Cab- 
inet Secretary. 

Nor is there any compromise 
. on morality. The bishops draw 
on foe sentupents offoe present 
pope, whose 1993 encyclical l tr- 
itons Splendor warned of the 
consequences of an alliance 
between democracy and ethical 
relativism. Democracy is not 
enough, the bishops insist. It can 
produce the tyranny of the 
majority and the reduction of 
rights of the minority. Tb work, 
democracy needs a system of 
common values to undergird it. 
Politics today in Britain "badly 
needs re moralising". 

It is a call to which politicians 
wifl be unsure how to respond. 
The sum of all the bishops' pans 
does not conform to a creature 
to be spotted in any of the usual 
British political fieldguides. 

Yet they will have to find W 
way. Today's document fngfr 
foe Catholic bishops marksrci 
new stage in the growing self- 
confidence of their church. After 
generations of anti-Catholic 
prejudice and association with 
the special pleading of Irish 
immigran t* ft has lost its defen- 
siveness. With the Church of 
England convulsed in its con- 
tinuing crisis of confidence, we 
can only expect to hear more 
from foe Catholic bishops. 


In loving memory of the same old story 



Miles 

Kmgton 


[fTTaveyounc 

| I how coma 
X JLmemorial : 


you noticed 
common 
..ser- 
vices are getting T said foe 
young man next fo me at din- 
ner the other day. “There are 
all sorts of people getting 
memorial services these days 
who never had them before.” 

“That’s true," said his girl- 
friend. with whom I bad just 
had an amusing conversation 
about rabies, although she 
had thought we were talking 
about babies, which had fed 
to some confusion. “In the 
old days you had to be very 
famous orvety royal to get a 
memorial service.” 


‘Or an actor,” said foe 
young man. “For some rea- 
son theatre people love hav- 
ing memorial services.” 

“That is because theatre 
memorial services are basi- 
cally dollops of gossip served 
up to look like tributes," said 

the rh'<rti~nOTH<ft prl-ln nlrmg . 

elderly man opposite, a bit 
older than the rest of us. 
“But all memorial services 
are improvements on all . 
funerals. There are at least 
two things dreadfully wrong 
with funerals.” 

“What are they T said foe 
young woman who preferred 
to talk about babies rather 
than rabies. “The first great 
advantage of a memorial ser- 
vice is that there is no 

corpse,” said foe oldest man 
present “And foe second is 
that the vicar is edged out of 
the spotlight Nothing like a 
vicar to mess up a funeral. At 
a funeral, the vicar is often 
the only person there who 
□ever knew foe late 
lamented, and yet he always 
gets to deliver, the funeral 


menL I always dread.it when 
foe vicar gets, up at afrtoeral 
and put oa his silky voice and 
says; T never knew Alexander 
very well’, and everyone in 


the congregation is saying 
inwardly, ’And if you did, 
you would have known that 
everyone called him Sandy’. 
Yes, give me a memorial ser- 
vice every time. Although ft 
was at a memorial service . ; 
that 1 had one of-my worst 
shocks..." 

He trailed away into 
silence, waiting for someone 

^IHIus about it.". 

He needed no second invi- 
tation. 

1 had been invited to say 
a few words at foe memorial 
service of a politician that 
nobody liked. I alone among 
foe guests did not know him 
weD enough to dislike him. I 
accepted. I got up at foe ser- 
vice and told foe company 
how among other things foe 
late lamented had once been 
of great comfort to me. I said 
thatal a time when my mar- 
riage had been undergoing a 
lot of strain, l had asked this 
man, the late lamented, for 
advice, as he had had three 
marriages shot from under 
him and presumably had 
learnt something from this. 
“The congregation went.veiy 
stilL They were not < 
anything so t 
paused, I told them, and 


then he asked me if I ever 
went sailing. I said I did not. 
He said that if you went sail- 
ing yon soon realised that 
there was a bond between 
the captain and the crew 
which it was impossible, to 
explain and that even when 
things seemed bad between 
them, even when they fought 
and sulked and grumbled, 
foe need to sail foe boat 
properly and safely overcame 
all petty divisions between 
captain and crew." 

“I told foe congregation 
that I had thought about this 
for a moment, and had then 
asked foe late lamented if he 
was telling me to work 
harder at my marriage. 'Cer- 
tainly not', he replied; T am 
recommending you to leave 
your wife and take up sail- 
Wgl’ 

“This got a roar of laugh' 
ter at the service, and many 
people told me afterwards 
foM it had cheered every- 
thing up at exactly the right 
moment. However, one man 
came up to me looking very 
senous and said that he.had 
been present at the memor- 
ial service of a Scottish judge 
two years previously, at 
which I had also spoken, and 
that I had told exactly the 


same story about foe Scott 
judge as welL" 

The distinguished-looku 
man paused. 

“I looked at this man 
straight in foe face and soil 
that it was no doubt true. 
The reason I said it was nc 
doubt true was that I ahvaj 
delivered foe same speech 
about all late lamented 
friends, as it saved much 
time and energy. The man 
who was a well-known joui 
nalist, said he hoped I won 
not mind if he put this star 
in his gossip column... 1 sa 
I did mind very much but 1 
did not think ] could stop 
him. I was wrong in this, 
however, as several minute 
later, as we were walking 
hack along The Strand, I 
managed to tip him under 
bus. He did nol survive. 1 v 
asked to speak ut his meant 
ml service, but begged to b 
excused...” 

The disringufehcd*UKiki[ 
man fell into silence and 
shortly afterwards went 
home. We begged our host 
tell us whether the story vn 
true. 

“Not a word of truth in [ 
said our host,” but he alwa 
tolls it at dinner panics acu 
never tire of hearing it" 
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the commentators 


H ow odd that the 
icon of the 
mother and child, 
that universal 
symbol of har- 
mony, should have become the 
battleground for ah our moral 
values. AD weekend eaRs have 
jammed the campaign switch- 
board for donations to Diane 
Blood's legal costs in her fig ht 
to use her dead husband’s 
sperm. Personalty, if I were her 
fnend, I would strongly advise 
her against having her d ead 
husband's chfid and 1 would 
suggest it is time to move on in i0|( 

her life. But it is none of my 
business if that is what she Js 
determined to do. The Jnde- TTlP ( 
pendent -supports her r ig ht to ' 

choose. We hope she wins, and . 

1 the law is changed. C3V1H 

Now what is odd is with 
Ifwhat strange bedfellows we n - TO _ 
[ find ourselves in this cause CL V 3o 
—the Daily Mail, the Times and 
the Sun among others. Sud- rv\ncn 

denly they are hell-beat on 
creating the thing they most , . 

fear -a fatherless child. Of all tO QT€ 

those they have blamed most in 
the past, it has often not been ~i t 
the feckless 16-year-old 13.W Oj 

mother, but the mostly imagi- 
nary hordes of “go-it-alone" m-m 

middle-class women, the bar- 
bingers of the permissive soci- 
ety whose bad influence led us 
to the current pass of 1 million single moth- 
ers on social security. 

So what makes Mrs Blood their heroine? 
Why is she different to any other woman decid- 
ing to have a child alone - any other compe- 
tent woman who, like she, has a strong 
extended family and the means of supporting 
herself and her child? 

Everywhere we turn these days single moth- 
ers, either divorced or never married, are at the 
fulcrum of a furious debate. Social security, law 
and ordeiy crime, the behaviour of children in 
schools, any discussion of anything (shed “val- 
ues" or “standards" turns within moments to 

r int the finger of blame at them. 

The Child Support Agency was set up to 
cairn some of the alarm by ensuring that fathers 
could not abandon their children and get away 
with it without penalty. But the Government, 
greedy for IJUick returns, killed the golden 
goose on day one by re-opening old court set- 
tlements and -dean-break deals, -Instead ; of 
starting gently with just the new cases. The 
agency fniay never recover from the climate of 
resistanc^it'gjffeated. Fathers still won’t pay. It 
is tbe poll tax all over again. - 
Although the CSA is better run than before, 
men's mass refusal to pay continues. The 


Fattier won’t 
pay? Punish 
the mother 


The chicken and 
tomato problem 



Toynbee 

The CSA is 
caving in to 
avast male 
conspiracy 
to break the 
law on child 
support 


of the screw. The CSA formula 
has been relaxed for fathers in 
a vain attempt to persuade 
them to comply. . Various 
expenses, have .been made 
deductible and a large number 
of those who refused to co- 
operate have been put into the 
backlog of 35QJOOO. cases who 
wffl probably now never have to 
pay a peony in a mass pardon 
for maintenance-dodgers. 

And yet the single mothers, 
tt who have so far gained so dis- 

Uy appointingly little, from the 

oh## CSA, now feel the whip on 

their back instead of the errant 
men's. From the beginning of 
ir't a - this month the penalties 
is imposed on women refusing to 

co-operate have been increased 

_ • i to a steep 40 per cent of their 

£ 1X1 tO benefit 

Mrs W is spitting blood 
- -rytolp, • about the CSA and how it caves 
i 1 LUU c in to pressure from fathers. 

. Hue, her case is extreme, but it 

UTcLCV stands as a good metaphor for 
the way the agency is letting 
i i-i thousands of lathers off the 

R.K tile hook. Her former husband, 
father of her two young daugh- 
i i 1/4 ters, pays her nothing. He is 

L UlLLll also father of three children by 
a former wife, to whom be has 
never j^id anything, and now : 

partner. She wenUo the^SA I 
three years ago. The case I 
dragged on, he refused to fill out forms, and 
finally, when a CSA officer canght up with him, 
he said he would shoot Mrs W and it would 
harm the children if he did. 

The CSA did what every citizen should do 
and went to the police to report a cr iminal 
threat. The police drew up a file and wanted 
to proceed with the case, W it required the 
CSA to sign a witness statement about the 
threats. At that point the CSA refused to sign, 
and the case was dropped. They decided to 
drop the whole daim because of a clause in the 
act that says they musthave regard to the wel- 
fare of the children. Plainly if their mother was 
killed, the children would suffer. Mrs W, out- 
raged, went to a tribunal which, astonishingly, 
upheld the CSAs decision, because, they 
wrote, “Mr S told us that Mis W has reasons 
to be afraid of him”. 

She has just been granted legal aid to take 
the case to judicial review. Can any man who 
promises to loll taste- wife make the CSA run 
away? Apparently SOV If 'refusing to fill out 
fbriss, if making trouble, if makfngyoiir finan- 
cial affairs impenetrable to a low-grade cleri- 
cal officer doesn't work, then just bellow a 
threat. That works. 

The large and sophisticated fathers’ network 


media have largely got bored with it, but the knows every twist and turn of every case as it 


figures remain a disgrace. Of aD the fathers who 
have been assessed as due to pay, only half pw 
anything at all and only 20 per cent pay the full 
amount Large numbers of the self-employed 
get away scot free because the CSA has no 
access to tax records, and has not the expertise 
to deal with complex finances. Of those fathers 
who do pay 45 per cent only fork out a piffling 
£4.80 a week; hardly worth all the bother. 

But asronisbinglyitis the single mothers and 
not the fathers who are feeling the tightening 


is happening. The grapevine and its newslet- 
ters let everyone knew the latest wheeze - Net- 
work Aginst the CSA, Hunihes Need Fathers, 
DADs (Dads After Divorce), Rmnlies Against 
the CSA and a dozen others are the most effec- 
tive organisations ever to spring up sponta- 
neously in political revolt. This is a huge mid- 
dle-class male conspiracy to break the law. 
Could we have a bit more moral outrage about 
them, perhaps, and a bit Jess hysteria about the 
turpitude of single mothers? 


I magnic the. You walk into 
your local supermarket and 
in the bakery section find 
two loaves. One is blue; the 
other looks normal. A note 
below explains that there is no 
difference fo the taste, recipe or 
dietary effect of the loaves, 
except that the blue one 
inctades soya attract that was 
genetically engineered to be 
resistant to pesticides. It’s the 
same price as the normal one. 
Would yon buy il7 
This hypothetical question is 
about to come true some time 
in the next couple of months all 
over the supermarkets and food 
shops of Britain, and anywhere 

else in Europe that allows it - 
except that ihe genetically engi- 
neered loaves won’t be blue, 
□or will there be a label to tell 
you which loaf is which. It's 
conceivable - likely, in fact - 
that every loaf in the store wiD 
have some genetically engi- 
neered contents. You simply 
won’t know, and the stores 
won’t be able to teD you. 

It’s not just the loaves, either 
60 per cent of the products in 
the supermarket - anything 
including soya or soya oils or 
extracts, including such staples 
as margarines, biscuits, cakes, 
sauces, noodles, pies, cooking 
oils, salad dressings pizza 
bases, will also contain geneti- 
cally engin eered soya or its 
extracts. 

Is that bad? Up to 85 per 
cent of European consumers 
think so: they say they would 
like to know if food has been 
genetically modified Under- 
standably. They would be eat- 
ing something that their bodies 
had never encountered before, 
something that could not arise 
in nature. Environmentalists 
and scientists argue that the 
stretches of DNA which confer 
the herbicide resistance could 
interact with bacteria in the gut 
to produce strange new hybrids 
with unpredictable properties. 

Is this worry well founded? 
Such jumps do happen; it’s 
part Or the mysteries of genet- * 
res. Nobody knows the full story 
of bow genes truly operate and 
interact The science journal ■ 
Nature commented in an edi- 
torial last week that such a 
sequence of events has “a low 
probability. But the risk, nev- 
ertheless, is there, and a mat- 
ter of genuine scientific 
debate.” 

We will have no chance to 
debate the matter. Scientists, 
shopping chains and con- 
sumers will have the changes 
imposed on them by a combi- 
nation of commercial steam- 
rolling and government and 
consumer apathy. 

The stores aren’t actually 


Bf Charles Arthur 


iner in life is free 


Taxation is a n6C6SSEry Gvil — <md voters know it, ssys Jonathon Porritt 


J ohn Gummer opened 
his speech to the 
recent Tbiy Party 

conference with these 

words: “This is a 
speech which will get no cov- 
erage in the press or television 
news." — 

He was right. Nor did 
Michael Meacher’s. Nor did 
Matthew Thylor’s. The media • 

are entirely impartial in their 
indifference. 

Bui at least the parties 
themselves did actually 
address the environment, even 
if H wasn't actually covered. 
Aid. international develop- 
ment and Third World debt 
were banished from the con- 
ference agendas aD together. 

As the development agencies 

pointed out last week, on me 
^^UN’s Anti-Poverty Day, polit- 
ical support for this agenda 
. seems to have collapsed within 
-W the mainstream parties. And 

fiirther deep cuts in our already 

shrunken aid budget (now 
down to 0 .31 percent of GNP) 
would seem to be on the cards. 

For the 37 member organi- 
sations of Real World (with 
more than 3 million members 
between them) this is a famil- 
iar, but still depressing, picture. 
Real Wfcrrid was- launched back 
in February specifically to bring 
together organisations cam- 
paigning on - environment, ■ 
development, social justice and 

democratic reform - and to 
ensure that these issues are 
not consigned to oblivion at the 
next general election as has 
happened in previous ekcoons- 
Tne response from the par- 
aA ties has been interesting. All 
'Tffracept - the Conservatives 
broadly welcomed the initia- 
tive: the Tbries turned up-mem 
noses, much as did Mrs 
Thatcher in -the mid-Eighoes 


; - — :r • rvV - ' - 

la * 



John Gwnrner: voice in the wilderness 


when she denounced cam- 
paigning non-governmental 
Organisations as part" of “the 
enemy within". 

Thie enough, it’s not the eas- 
iest agenda for The modem 
Tbry party to engage with. The 
very notion of social justice is 
taboo and poverty is still seen 
largely as the fault of the indi- 
vidual - or of corrupt, ineffi- 
cient and over-regulated gov- 
ernments in the case of the 

Third World- 

On constitutional and demo- 
cratic reform, it’s just “no, no, 
no" all the way down the lme. 
Only on the environment have 
the Wes got a strong case to 
make - and John Gummer 
made it in characteristically, 
robust style. But it wasn’t only 
the media that didn t listen. Nor 
did his Cabinet colleagues; and 
John Major didn't even men- 
tion the environment. . 

But then nor did Tbny Blair. 
While it’s true that, both 

conference (Friends of the 


Earth described Meacher’s as 
the “strongest environment 
speech by a Labour front-bench 
spokesperson for more than 
three years), the compiete- 
siience of both-Goidon Brown 
and Tbny Blair on the eco- 
nomic and social implications 
of having to create and distrib- 
ute wealth in genuinely sus- 
tainable ways was revealing. 

The Liberal Democrats have 
not been slow to take advantage 
of Labour’s disengagement. 
Paddy Ashdown’s speech 
highligh ted the decree to which 
the liberal , Democrats are 
intent on integrating environ- 
ment and economic poHcy par- 
ticularly in terms of their new 
conmutment to energy taxes as 
the best way of lifting taxes off 
jobs and wealth. Their electoral 
gam e-plan was made pretty 
Sean “With the Liberal Democ- 
rats strong in the next Parlia- 
ment the lastgovennnentof the 

century will be its greenest. 
•Without, nothing will change. 

So wbat makes foe environ- 
ment and international devel- 
opment strong issues for die 
Liberal Democrats but not for 


Labour? It is partly the totally 
different way in which they 
read the evidence about pub- 
lic opinion on these issues. 

Labour’s strategists keep 
coming back to the fact that 
more people deaiiy care more 
about unemployment, health, 
education and crime than they 
do about the environment, 

. let alone the Third World. So 
they do, but as the Liberal 
Democrats have realised, that 
doesn’t stop them caring 
about the environment at the 
same time, as is powerfully 
demonstrated by tbe millions 
of people who join or give 
money to campaigning organi- 
sations in these areas. 

Both Labour’s conservatism 
and the Conservatives' appar- 
ent hostility means that Real 
Wbrid will have its work cut out 
to make a big impact during the 

general election. On taxation, 
for instance, Real World is 
deeply concerned at the trned- 
ifymg spectacle of onr two prin- 
cipal political patties competing 
to cut income tax to buy the 
votes of tbe British public, while 
every other issue is allowed to 
pale into political insignificance 
beside the tax gambit 
Part of Real World’s broader 
task has to be to remind peo- 
ple that many of the public 
goods on which our lives 
depend (be they environmen- 
tal, social or cultural) haveto be 
paid for - through taxation - 
and to go. on supposing that we 
can cut bade and back on that 
social investment represents 

bet that there'smuch broader 
support for this postion than 
you would ever have guessed 
from the party conferences. 

The writer is former director of ^ 
Friends of die Earth. i 





The food industry has grown so big that it 
has lost sight of what it exists to do: provide 
products that we all need to survive 


very happy about this. All the 
major supermarkets pledged 
earlier this year that they wtxild 
always label genetically engi- 
neered foods; so that customers 
would know what they were 
buying. When tomato puree 
made from tomatoes geneti- 
cally modified to stay fresh 
longer (by switching off an 
enzyme-pro duang gene) went 
on sale in February, it was 
proudly labelled. One super- 
market proclaimed: “If Salis- 
bury's are to sell further prod- 
ucts developed with the aid of 


genetic modification, these will 
be labelled." 

Eight months later, they are 
beating the retreat “Wfe have 
been forced to accept that we 
won’t be able to label [soya 
products] separately,” said a 
spokeswoman for Sainsbury’s 
recently. 

The problem is, they don’t 
have any way to prevent it. 
The soya is being grown on the 
other ride of tbe Atlantic, and 
will this year make up about 2 
per cent of the harvest. The 
powerful American Soybean 


Association has decided that it 
would be too expensive for its 
members to separate out the 
genetically engineered crop, 
and so it is all going into the 
same hopper. It's a muldbillion- 
dollar industry, and the con- 
cerns of a few scientists not on 
their payroll, and of some envi- 
ronmental pressure groups, are 
not going to sway them. 

It doesn't stop there. Ciba- 
Geigy, the Swiss giant, has 
developed a form of maize that 
has been genetically altered to 
produce a chemical that poi- 


sons a troublesome mite called 
the com borer, which normally 
chews out the stalks of the 
young crop. It is lobbying hard 
to have it accepted for wider 
use. 

However, the maize has not 
been approved by the EU 
Council of Envnwnmomnl Min- 
isters. Tbe UK’s Advisory Com- 
mit! cc on Novel Foods and 
Processes was concerned by 
ihe addition to the maize of a 
gene lhai confers resistance to 
ampirillin, a widely used antibi- 
otic. It argued that the gene 
could jump to the gut bacteria 
of animals that ate the 
unprocessed com. The result 
would be bacteria resistant to 
ampicfllin. 

Europe may ban the US soya 
imports but that could trigger 
a small-scale trade war. So, at 
present, only Germany looks 
like it might lake action, h y 
finding alternative sources of 
standard soya. 

Monsanto and Ciba-Gcigy 
have hit back by finding scien- 
tists prepared to say that there 
is "no scientific data" to indi- 
cate that DNA could jump 
from food to a microbe in an 
animal’s guL Fine - except that 
once they said the same about 
BSE. 

The core of the problem is 
that the food industry has 
grown so big that it has lost 
sight of what it exists to do: pro- 
vide products that we all need 
to survive. In fact, companies 
such as Monsanto and Ciba- 
Geigy have begun to act as 
though people are a peculiar 
irritant to their achievement of 
their aims of making money 
from selling biological products 
to farmers. 

There's an significant dis- 
tinction between a foodstuff 
bred to grow larger, or a dif- 
ferent colour, and one that has 
been genetically engineered to 
do so by adding another 
species’ gene. Gardeners and 
fanners have managed the for- 
mer for centuries, without 
resorting to high-tech 
laboratories. 

But the new debate goes 
beyond even that. Genetic tech- 
nology offers our best hope for 
understanding so much about 
ourselves and the world we live 
in -and consume. But it has to 
learn to distinguish between a 
tomato that has had one of its 
normal genes switched off, and 
one that has had a foreign one 
added to make it -in one case 
a chicken gene was added to a 
tomato to enhance its growth 
properties. Such a thing is no 
longer a tomato; it’s a chimera 
which might not ever arise in 
nature. I'd like to know that 
before I bite into it. 


Lost children 
of King Coal 

E very community in the ers is now a mere shadow. 
South Wiles valleys has Chapel congregations dwindle 
its own remembrance as Methodism retreats in step 


THE DAY THE 
MUSIC DIED... 


E very community in the 
South Wfcles valleys has 
its own remembrance 
of King CoaL But in the bale- 
ful roll-call of colliery disasters 
which chart the history of the 
last century one date -21 Octo- 
ber, 1966 - stands out as the 
starkest testimony to coal's 
capacity for cruelty. 

At 9.15am, 30 years ago 


ers is now a mere shadow. 
Chapel congregations dwindle 
as Methodism retreats in step 
with Marxism. Choirs age and 
the number of entries at the 
annual National Eisteddfod 
decline. Even rugby no longer 
commands the following it once 
enjoyed. 

Today Aberfan is an area 
where one man in five is out of 



today, an 800ft-high tip of coal . work. The 6,081 people signing 
waste towering above Aberfan on compete for the 404 vacan- 


cofiapsed. Countless tons of 
nibble and slum' crashed down 
the mountainside burying Pant- 
glas school and dozens of 
houses; 116 chil- 
dren and 28 -r-, , 

adults perished. -£* OTgOl 
In those days ■ 

post-traumatic tiHB D 

stress counsel- . . n < 
ling was tmk- bOQay t 
□own and Aber- i 

fen relied bn the Z*eni6IOJ 
old practices of ^ n 

mutual help and TTSlgeCiJi 
support to find a 
route back to tbe light Three 
decades on, somehow - despite 
the loss of 400 wage packets 
when the local Merthjr Vale 
Colliery closed in 1990 and 
despite the low priority 
accorded by government to 
declining coal fields - Aberfan 
survives. But only just 
Mach has changed since a 
grateful nation refied on coal 
and the men who mined it to 
keep the wheels of industry 
turning and the homefires 
burning. The cavernous work- 
men’s institutes are almost 
defunct Extensive libraries 
which opened up a new world 
of economics and 'politics as 
well as fiction and poetry to 
eager readers have been bro- 
ken up. The once omnipotent 
National Union of Mmework- 


Forgotten by 
the nation, 
today Aberfan 
remembers the 
tragedy of 1966 


ejes advertised at Merthyr tyd- 
fil job centre. What little is on 
oner is not particularly well 
paid. 

Some jobs are 
-i available at facto- 

ien Dy ries built by the 
Welsh Develop- 
IrtlOn, ment Agency, the 
p quango charged 
oerian With regenerating 
the Welsh econ- 
ers tne omy along the 
* -in/»£ M4 corridor 25 
OI. IvOO miles south of 
Aberfan. Pacific 
Run entrepreneurs receive size- 
able government assistance to 
set up in Whies But communi- 
cations are inadequate and car 
ownership not particularly 
widespread. 

There will be some relief for 
the little town next year when 
Halla, a Korean firm, opens a 
factory a few miles away. Iron- 
ically, it win manufacture earth- 
movmg equipment 
A garden stands where 30 
years ago a generation of chil- 
dren was decimated. The near- 
by community centre buzzes 
with life. Tbdav, as every year 
for tbe past 30, hundreds will 
gather to lay wreaths at the 
graves of coal's innocent vic- 
tims. Fbrgotten by the nation, 
they will stand and remember. 

Tony Heath 


ARTHRITIS RUINS LIVES - 
WE ARE ALL VULNERABLE 

Imagine being dependent un the lloubilitv and dexterity of your 
hands for your successful career. Then imagine the devastation 
crippling rheumatic disease wixild bring. 

Many people in Briram today have found nut for themselves just 
how painful and disruptive Rheumatoid Arthritis can he. It can 
strike at any age and results in ’‘huupnu’’ thmughuur the body 
including fingers, hands and wrists, making everyday tasks a 
continuing hanle against disability. 

1996 is our Diamond Jubilee year and we are currently funding 
research into osteoarthritis and rheumatic diseases at nu<st 
univennty hospitals and medical schools in rhe UK. 

To help sufferers m every walk of life we need mure money to fund 
our ongoing research programmes. Please fill in rhe coupm below 
for more ininimation on how you can help us. 

--- ~~ ”” ' 

Please send roe. Your FREE Information Pack □ 

Yo»it FREE Li-gacy'Hinv m Make .1 Will Pick ED 
1 enclose; ED Ol D 147 D £19 mvpifr ul'l. T 1 

Name; — — 


.... — .... ft Wide: 


«... . — 

To: T he Arthritis & Rheumatism Council, 
FREEPOST, Chesterfield, Derbyshire 541 7BR. 
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obituaries / gaze tte 

Ismond 
Rosen 


Despite the cruel advance of 
motor neurone disease, Ismond 
Rosen was thisyear able to com- 
plex the editing and see to press 
the 3rd edition of what has be- 
come a standard text Sexual De- 
viation (Oxford University 
Press). He also lived long 
enough to know that on 20 No- 
vember - the German Day of 
Repentance - his crowning 
achievement, the sculptural 
triptych The Holocaust Chapel, 
most recently exhibited in St 
Paul's Cathedral, will find a per- 
manent home in Berlin, the city 
where the Holocaust was con- 
ceived. It is improbable that 
there is any other Fellow of the 
Royal College of Psychiatry 
who is also a distinguished Fel- 
low of the Society of Portrait 
Sculptors. 

Ismond Rosen was bom in 
1924 in Johannesburg to artis- 
tic Jewish parents who had em- 
igrated to South Africa from 
Tsarist Russia, family life was 
warm and supportive. He 
helped his parents run a hotel, 
and there learnt a basic toler- 
ance towards every human con- 
dition. “I was expected to show 
a sense of responsibility and tact 
to the guests, who included 
artists and players from touring 
companies, and drunks who 
were potentially violent All 
very good practise for dealing 
later with difficult psychiatric 
patients.” 

He was only six when he be- 
gan to copy Africans, making 
clay figures, and was encour- 
aged at high school by the em- 
inent South African artist 
Walter Battis. He was academ- 
ically o utstanding, anH his par- 
ents insisted that Latin must 
come before art At 17 he be- 
gan tr aining at Wits Medical 
School. Hanl work was learnt 
early and never unlearnt: 41 . . . 
cash up in the bar around mid- 
night, write up the books, wake 


at 4 o'clock and go to the fruit 
market, and still be on time at 
the medical school at 8 o'clock." 

There was an early conflict 
between medicine and ait, till 
Rosen realised the two were not 
in conflict at alL He had to do 
both. He did his house training 
in a poor district of Johannes- 
burg at a Community Health 
Centre. Its director was Helen 
Joseph who was to become a 
legendary mother to the anti- 
apartheid struggle. As a junior 
registrar he lived in the grounds 
of the Weskoppies Hospital: 
“Black patients tended the gar- 
den, where they grew their own 
marijuana. One of the pleasures 
was to do a lot of sculpture por- 
traits, both of the patients and 
staff." 

In 1951, eager for wider ex- 
perience, Ismond Rosen ar- 
rived in England and was 
promised a job at the Maudsley 
& Bethlem Hospital in six 
months time. So he set off for 
Paris, joined classes at the 
Acaddmie Julien and did some 
stone carving at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, as well as life draw- 
ing. . . and then south, at the 
first post-war Mardi Gras in 
Nice - and right through Italy, 
reading Freud m Florence in the 

mnrnm g wfnter nmshinfi, and nn 

to Rome. There I had a dream 
which seemed to resolve my con- 
science. It said quite clearly - 
choose medicine.'' 

Six years at the Maudsley 
were followed by work at the 
Portman Clinic, specialising in 
problems of sexual deviation 
and delinquency. He paid great 
attention to the treatment of 
abused children - and their 
abusers. Committing himself 
during those years to a punish- 
ing schedule, Rosen framed, at 
the same time, in association 
with Anna Freud, as a psycho- 
analyst. Complementing his 
psychiatry, head psychoanalytic 



Probably the only Fedow of both the Royal CaUega of Psychiatry and the Society of Portrait Sculptors. I 


research at the Hampstead 
Clinic and practised privately, 
almost to foe end of his life. 

The Seventies were a period 
of immense creativity. He was 
concurrently chairman of the 
Paddington Centre for Psy- 
chotherapy, funning a busy pri- 
vate practise and spending 
every spare moment preparing 
over 100 new works - stamless- 


ographs and etchings - for a 
major exhibition at the Camdm 
Arts Centre. He even wrote pa- 
pers for foe Thte Gallery on foe 
psychology of the painters 
Richard Dadd (who had been 
at Bethlem) and Otto Dix. “In 
the end I was exhausted, yet 
each activity refreshed me for 
the other.” By now, he was also 
a devoted husband, and father 
to Hugh and Doraly- and even 
found time to make television 
programmes. 

In 197S one of the most per- 


ceptive appreciations of Is- 
mond Rosen’s life and work ap- 
peared in Stainless, the journal 
offoe British Steel Corpo rati on. 
His sculpture Civilisation is in 
South Africa's National Botan- 
ical Gardens. Sculpted heads of 
eminent medical colleagues 
grace many a British hospital 
lobby. 

A close friend has described 
Ismond Rosen as a rare “re- 
naissance man”. True as that is, 
it sounds too forbidding. I knew 
him, even in his final illness, to 
be warm, gentle and irresistibly 
charming . He made others feel 
important, because to him, they 
were. His eyes still sparkled, 
even when ms whole body was 
paralysed. 

A due to his self-deprecating 
wit is to be found in a self- 
published book of cartoons: 
How to understandyour therapist 
and. other erotica (1993). These, 
he writes, tongue in cheek. 


Chris Acland 


In foe late 1980s, before grunge 
and Britpop, shoegazing (so 
called because performers were 
doing literally that, staring at 
their feet white playing) was the 
bus word on foe UK indie 
scene and Lush, whose drum- 
mer Chris Acland committed 
suicide on 17 October, were 
prime exponents of that much 
misunderstood musical genre, 
along with Ride, Slowdive and 
My Bloody Valentine. After 
the early success of the Spooky 
album (a top ten entry in 1992), 
Lush floundered somewhat, 
but came back with a vengeance 
and three bit singles earlier 
thisyear. 

The band was formed in 
1988 by Mfiti Berenyi (vocals / 
guitar) and Emma Anderson 
(guitar /vocals), two dissafect- 
ed students who'd met at 
Queen’s College (a girls school) 
in London and edited foe Al- 
phabet Soup fanzine. At foe 
beginning, foe group also com- 
prised drummer Chris Adand 
(who was at foe time Bereoyfs 
boyfriend), bassist Steve Rippon 
and vocalist Merie] Barham 
who soon departed to form foe 
Pale Saints. 

Despite early shambolic Live 
performances at the Falcon in 
Camden, Lush’s early ethereal 
sound brought them to foe at- 
tention of 4 AD supremo Ivo 
Walts- Russo II. The alternative 
label of Beggar’s Banquet, 4AD 
had already achieved a mod- 
icum of success with foe Coc- 
teau Tlvins and This Mortal CoQ 
and Lush seemed to fit foe mys- 
terious style, distant image and 
art-house sound of the imprint 

In October 1989, their first re- 
lease, a mini-album entitled 
Scar appeared, and the inces- 


tuous British music press went 
into overdrive and praised it to 
foe heavens. 

However, in a rather perverse 
move, the fourpiece derided to 
follow it with a series of EPs 
(the “Mad Love” and “Blade 
Spring." four-trackers) and sin- 
gles (“Sweetness And Light” 
and “For Love”) and, even 
though these were gathered on 
the Gala compilation. Spooky, 
its d£but album proper, didn't 
appear until January 1992. Pro- 
duced by Cocteau TWin Robin 
Guthrie, the album found its 
niche among the student con- 
stituency and reached number 
seven on the listings. 

By then, Phil King, a former 
New Musical Express journalist, 
had replaced Steve Rippon on 
bass. With this injection of new 
blood. Lush toured the world 
and found themselves on foe 
Lollapalloza tour, along with 
Pearl Jam, Ministry, foe Red 
Hot Chill Peppers, Ice Cube and 
Soundgarden. However, while 
foe American acts all clicked on 
their hameground, foe British 
band - the opening act -strug- 
gled and were early casualties 
of an increasingly insular fen- 
base. Following appearances 
in Japan and Australia, Lush 
Started work on their next 
record. 

But foe four-piece lost mo- 
mentum once more and didn’t 
release their second album. 
Split , till June 1994. They tried 
to make up for the delay by 
putting out two singles (“Hyp- 
ocrite" and “Desire lines") on 
foe same day and painted a 
London cab with a variation on 
foe sleeve of Split but to do avafl. 
In the music press, the knives 
were out. 


Lush had started to live up to 
their name too much and be- 
came foe rockbiz number one 
party people around London. 
Miki Berenyi claimed that that 
reputation grew because jour- 
nalists always noticed her dis- 
tinctive red hair in a crowd, but 
the excuse rang hollow. Hacks 
were willing them on to do foe 
decent thing and break up. 
Howard Gough, their early 
manager, lost faith and was re- 
placed by Peter Felstead (who 
also looks after the Boo 
Radleys). 

Looking back on that difficult 
period in a Select magazine in- 
terview which appeared six 
months ago, Chris Adand ad- 
mitted he “went through a 
phase of feeling a bit useless. 1 
wasn’t really doing anything 
with my life, I was waiting for 
someone else to do it for me, 
because me and Phil don’t write 
foe songs. And I didn't want to 
cany on living like a student 
When you start heading to- 
wards 30. you want to get out 
of that, because it’s so easy to 
drift. It's quite an undignified 
existence, being in a band. Af- 
ter a while, you begin to feel a 
bit of a fake. And it ties you to 
Loudon. Really Td like to make 
loads of cash and buy a coun- 
try house." 

Things didn’t look good for 
the band. Sleeper, Echobelly, 
Elastica and Skunk Anansia 
were foe boy / girl acts in foe 
news and on the charts but, in 
a fit of pique. Lush soon re- 
joined than and proved how in- 
fluential they’d been. 

Earlier tins year, the band 
came back stronger than ever 
with three hit singles (“Single 
Girl", “Ladykfllers” and “50CT ) 


and a bounder, crispier sound 
on theLoreJgfc album which doc- 
umented some of Emma An- 
derson and Miki Berenyi’s 
relationships. The fourpiece ap- 
peared on Top of the Pops, The 
Big Breakfast, Alive and Kicking 
and toured consistently. 

Acland had started to write 
material for foe band (“Sweet- 
ie”, the B-side of “Single Girl”, 
and “Piledriver”, a Crack in- 
cluded on “500”) and was the 
inspiration behind a track called 
“Gao", originally penned by 
Miki Berenyi because the drum- 
mer wanted to sing. But Adand 
was joking and Lush recorded 
the song with Jarvis Cocker 
from Pulp, a band of feDow In- 
die stragglers who'd finally hit 
foe big time. Radio stations got 
a promo version of the trade but, 
wary of bandwagon-jumping 
accusations, Lush opted for 
“500” as a single instead and 
Loveiife disappeared from foe 
listings. 

Although originally from the 
Lake District, Acland was a 
keen Tbttenham Hotspurs fen 
and, along with members of 
Moose and foe Cocteau TWins, 
became foe Lillies, to record a 
humorous flexi-disc entitled 
“And David Seaman. Will Be 
Very Disappointed About 
That” which was stuck on foe 
front of The Spur (a football 
fanzine) following the team’s 
victory over North London ri- 
vals Arsenal in the 1991 FA Cup 
semi-finals. 

But under the jokey exterior, 
darker forces were at work. Fol- 
lowing a tiring American tour, 
Acland fell once more into de- 
pression and was considering 
quitting the band. He went to vis- 
it his parents in Cumbria and 


would have been published in 
Punch and the New Yorker, had 
he overcome his inhibition to 
send them. 

Ismond Rosen's soul finds ul- 
timate expression in his Holo- 
caust triptych (completed over 
the last decade). The bronze fig- 
ures left his house for Berlin, 
providentially, on the day his 
body was taken to its final rest- 
ing place. His veiy last creative 
act, when only nis left hand 
could still move, was to design, 
in steel and marble, the altar to 
stand near foe triptych in the re- 
cently restored KrenzJtirche in 
the multi-ethnic suburb of 
Krenzbeig. 

The three figures depict the 
experience of Christ in the 
Holocaust. Jesus, the Jew, 
would have died in the gas- 
chambeis. The first figure. Rev- 
elation. depicts Christ’s insight 
into his true identity: the second, 
Acroscity, a neologism of cross 


i wttfa Ms sculpture The Revelation 

and atrocity, points to the de- 
based values of the Nazi era; foe 
third. Echo foe Survivor, cele- 
brates foe qualities of survival 
and spiritual endurance both of 
Christ and of the Jewish people 
in foe face of foe most terrible 
cruelty and destructiveness. 
This vision of risen life, strug- 
, to be free, takes Jewish- 
diaiogue far beyond 
itself, into foe ul timate H uman 
mystery of hope against hope. 

Paul Oestre&hex 


Ismond Posen, psychiatrist, 
psychoanalyst and artist : bom 
Johannesburg 2 August 1924; 
Senior Registrar, Maudsley Hos- 
pital 1952-58; Research Psycho- 
analyst, Hampstead Clinic 1967; 
Consultant Psy chiatrist, Padding- 
ton Centre for Psychotherapy 
1958-84, Chairman 1973-84; 
married 1963 RuthAbromowitz 
f one son, one daughter); died 
London 16 October 1996, 



Adand: artfwuse sound 

took his own life on Thursday. 

People will read some sig- 
nificance into the feet that 
Adand hung himself like Joy 
Division singer Ian Curtis who 
committed suicide in 1980 on 
the eve of an American tour. 
Lush, their record company 
and their management are said 
to be devastated at the news: 
they have cancelled their forth- 
coming European tour and are 
considering their future. 

The track “When I Die”, 
written by Emma Anderson 
about foe death of her over- 
bearing father forms a sad epi- 
taph to Chris Adand* s career 
which bad seen many ups and 
downs but seemed to be head- 
ing towards new horizons. 


Rwtogrsph: Kevtn Cummins/ Retna 

If you walked in now, Twouldn't start, 
I wouldn't frown 

And if yon just appeared I wouldn’t 
ay 

Or think it weird 
’Cause you are st31 around 
You're in the air, you’re in the 
ground 

And you can’t go away 
Vm afraid you're here to stay 

Curse the English day for what it 
. forces us to say 
Banish all the pain, 

’Cause when I die, HI see you again. 

Pierre Pferrone 


Christopher John Dyke Acland, 
drummer and songwriter: bom 
Kendal 6 September 1966; died 
Kendal 17 October 1996. 


Walter Kerr 


i r 


Even Noel Coward, who by hjs 
ow n admission found dramat- 
ic criticism tedious on all occa- 
sions, conceded that ^ Walter 
Kerr was its best American ex- 
ponent. Not because he wrote 
fevourably of Coward s works - 

Coward knew how to rise above 

such puerility - but becaus: he 

wrote so well And Kenneth TJ/- 

nan said on the occasion of his 
republished notices (Pieces at 
Etght, 1958) that of the seven 
then accredited on 

Broadway in the Kerr 

was the cogent best. Why? 
WelL to quote Tynan: 



comes from! 
many years st a i 

There was no one like him in 
London -though Kerr regularly 
visited the London theatre-bc- 

cause presumably the popular 
press would suppose such a 
writer to be over its readers 
heads and the so-called quali- 
ty press would never allow him 
room - or if it had the room 
would “sniff at foe brisk infor- 
mality of his style”. 

It was a style which even got 
up Coward’s nose when “after 
a tortuous sentence fairly shim- 
mering with emotion he_ sud- 
deniy introduces a vulgarism, a 
si«ng phrase, to prove that in 
spite of his impressive learning 
he is in feet just a regular guy 
like yon or me". It was a trick 

wh ich T ynan summed up as “the 

apologetic smile of an Honest 
Joe anxiously disclaiming egg- 
head pretensions”. 

Kerr also sometimes dropped 
into the other trick of trying to 
reach down to his readers by be - 
ginning a review: “Although it 
may not seem very likely, I 
Have been having a wonderful 
time with a book called Sources 
of Theatrical History ." As if it 
were not just the sort of book a 
respectable critic ought to be en- 
joying, as Tynan reminded him. 

Nevertheless in the days 
when the New York Tunes had 
Brooks Atkinson as te critic and 
the New York Herald Tribune 
had Walter Kerr, it was to Kerr 
you first turned because of his 
clarity, liveliness, force, per- 
sonality and sense of fun. He 
could nval Tynan any day in his 
pithy assessments. 

Tkke him on Orson Welles: 
As an emotional actor Welles is 
without nuoght- accuracy, power or 
grace. In shan, withoui talent. The 
only parts lie could ever play were 
parts that were cold, intellectual, 
emotionally dead. 

Or on Nicol Williamson, 
whom Kerr had seen in Os- 
borne’s Inadmissible Evidence 
and as Hamlet ami had thought 
intelligent but guilty of playing 
both parts the same way. Kerr 
missed physical tension: 

Mr Williamson's arms bang idly 
from shoulders already idle. Hjs is a 
pate, flattened face with kinky uncut 
hair billowing out so for behind him 
that it becomes his head, robbing his 
features of dimension- It is also a face 
that seems to have severed associa- 
tion with the listless members that 
might have been expected to cany it 
anywhere ... his coming or going 
makes no emotional difference. 

Of Williamson's “particular 
noise”, Kerr continued: 

The voice is a quick twang, the sort 
of sound a man might make if be 


„ : per- 

formance as a whole seems one 
given by a museum guide who obvi- 
ously knows what he is talking aboot 
but fe severely crippled by a blocked 
sinus." 

After this, WHliainsoa threat- 
ened to cancel his one-man 
command performance in 
Washington before President 
Nixon if Kerr was to be at it. 
Luckily (for Williamson) he 
could not make it 

Certain critics interfere 
with foe confidence of actors 
who read them (and which of 
them does not?), as did our 
own Harold Hobson, but their 
influence on Broadway seems 
more apt to haunt them, 
especially if they have been 
suspected by such a reviewer 
as Walter Kerr of suffering 


from "delusions of adequacy . 

Christopher Reeve has 
recorded his inhibitions which 
were provoked by Kerr’s way of 
nicking on a single moment ur 
a play and making so much of 
it in his notice that the actor : 
dare not perform the 
movement again. ' W 

Kerr made less than others of . 
Tbm Stoppard s ddefll uficr ' 
piny Linen had reached Broad- 
way in 1977: jL 

Intellectually resites » a ImmmiuR.^ 
bird, and just as incapable of alight- 

S mywhere. foe ptvvwnghf has* 

cv making the ramk«mrv.trf ha 
is funny..., Busy w Mr St.«. 

naiu’s mini is. ins also bry; he 
lente for ibe lint thing that poj» mw 
his head . . . Wide-ranging u* h* hh 

ljciHten^are,dc%hti»ilashisaM- 
ish mismatches can occaMtHWlfr be. 
bis management at them is essentially 
slovenly. 

Like alt critics Kerr had his 
Wind spots- He was troubled by 
the lack of phvsical action in 
Chekhov (“nothing happens”). 
He could never feel fond of 
Samuel Beckett’s or Harold 
Pinter’s plavs; and he had little 
feifo in drama which attempt- 
ed to leach us anvfoing- Brecht 
or Arthur Miller far example - 
though he himself taught 
speech and drama at Washingr. . 
ton’s Catholic university fori- ■ 
seven yeais. - - ' 

What added unquestitmahlf. . 
to his gifts as a cntic was not 
only that teaching experience 
but his work as a director and 
playwright, often collaborating 



Kerr, clarity, force and nnuofftn 


with his wife Jean, well re- 
membered here for her play 
Mart, Mary (1962). They first 
worked together on the revue 
Touch and Go which 1 recall 
with great pleasure at the Frino 4 : 
of ^fcles in 1950 as a sophis^- 
cated lark with the comedian 
Desmond Walter Ellis: though 
by then Ken had also collabo- 
rated on a university revue 
which moved to Broadway, and 
he co-authored other plays, 
among them King of Hearts 
(1954) and a costly musical 
failure. Goldilocks (1958), a 
vehicle for Elaine Slritch as a 
star who turns her hack on 
Broadway for the sake of her 
marriage - which was hard to 
imagine Miss Slritch ever doing. 

So Kerr, who moved to foe 
New York Times as its Sunday 
critic when the Herald Trihunt- 
folded in 1966. knew about life 
on both rides of the curtain. He 
wrote 10 books. Among their ti- 
tles were: How Not to Write a 
Play (1955), Criticism and Cen- 
sorship (1957). 77ie Decline of 
Pleasure (1962) and The Theatre 
In Spite of Itself (1963), which 
sounds like the cumulative dis- 
illusion of a critic facing the 
change in post-war drama and J 
tastes. 

Walter Kerr was one of th« \ 
few of his calling to win # 
Pulitzer Prize (1978) for his writ- 
ings on the theatre, but then 
dramatic criticism is, I suspect, 
still a craft more honoured by 
its editors in New York than by 
their London counterparts. 

New York even named a 
theatre after him in 1990 on West 
48th Street and when he died. 
Broadway dimmed its lights. 

Adam Benedick 

Walter Francis Kerr, theatre 
critic and playwright: bom 
Evanston, Illinois 8 July 1913; 
married 1943 Jean ColBns (five 
sons, one daughter); died 9 
October 1996. 


Announcement] for Gazette BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS (Births, 
AdojHfcm.%, Marriages, Deaths. Memo- 
rial wrwcei, WttkUnc aanlvcrwin, In 

Memorial!!) should be sent in writing 
to the Gazette VjBmc , The Independent, 
1 Canada Square, Canary Wharf; Lon- 
don EU SDL, telephoned to 0171-293 
2011 1 24- hour answering machine 
0171-293 2012) or taxed to 0171-293 
2010, and are charged at £&50 a line 
(VAT extra). OTHER Gazette an- 
an ai urrmrm x (nattw*, Barth, 

coming marriages, Marriages) most be 
submitted In writing (or fhxed) and are 
charged at £10 a One, VAT extra. 


Wills 

Miss Pamela Lyndon TVavers, of 
Loudon SW3, Che author P. L. "Sa- 
vers, who wrote Maty left es- 

tate valued at £2,044,078 net. 

Sir Eric Alexander Franklin, of 

Cambridge, dvfl servant, left estate 
valued at £71,145 net. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 
The Prince of Walt* attends the Kixpcra 
of the Quack Banquet at BtairGutit!, Blair 
Alhofl. Pitlochry, Ftitbrinre. The Duchess 
of Gloucester, Patron, National Missing 
Phsobs Helpline, attends a rece pti on at 
tile High Commission for the RepaWic of 
South Africa, Trafalgar Square. London 
WC2. 

Changing of the Guard 
The Household Cavalry Mounted Rqp- 
ment mounts the Queen's Life Guard at 
Hone Guards, Ham; 1st Battalion Wdsh 
Guards mounts the Queen's Guard, at 
Buckingham Palace, 11.30am, land pro- 
vided by the Irish Goaf*. 


Marriages 

Mr X D. Rygnssoo 
and Miss M. M. C. Parham 
The marriage took place an Satur- 
day 19 October at the Church of St 
Frauds of Assisi, South Ascot, be- 
tween Mr James Fergusson, sou of 
Dr Patrick Ragussoo, of London, and 
the late Mrs Fmgussoa, and Mag- 
dalen. daughter af Mr and Mrs John 
Parham, of Sooth Ascot The Rev 
Jock Dalrymple officiated. 

The bride, who was grven in mar- 
riage by her father, was attended by 
Nelia Beevor, Jessica Freeman- 
Attwood. Cosmo Grant Florence 
Grossman and Felix RusselL Mr 
Loyd Grossman was best man. 

Birthdays 

Sir Malcolm Arnold, composer, 75; 
Mr Geoffrey Boycott cricketer, 56; 

Mr David Campese, rugby player, 34: 

Mr Norman Clarke, Emeritus Sec- 
retary and registrar, Institute of 
Mathematics, SO; Miss Maureen 
Duffy, novelist, 63; Miss Carrie Ush- 
er, actress, 40; Mr Simon Gray, play- 
wright 60; Lord Grieve, a fanner 
Senator of the College of Justice in 
Scotland, 79; The Rev Peter Hack- 
ed SJ.fbmgMasta: Campion Hail 
Oxford, 72; Sir Maurice Hodgson, 
fanner chairman of I CL 77; Mr 
John Hull, merchant banker, 71; Miss 
Natalia Makarova, ballerina, 56; Mr 
Peter Mandelson MP, 43; Mr Man- 
fred Mann, rock bandleader, 56; 
Professor Sir Roy Marshall, former 


tOanmisioner for Barbados, 76; 
> Nadia Nethm, fanner prima bal- 
lerina, 69; Sir Georg Solti, conduc- 
tor, S4; Mr John Stevens, chief 
constable, Northumbria, 54; Lord 
Thomas of Swynoeiton, historian, 65; 
MrPamricThomp5onMi;6;MrftrciI 
Tosoh, former chairman nnd man- 
aging director, YauxhaU Motors, 55; 
Mr Frauds Warner, poet and play- 
wright, 58; Dr Elsie Wtckkmsan CH, 
nuniticmisi, 89. 

Anniversaries 

B irth s: Domenkhino, or Domenico 
Zampferi, painter, 1581; Georg Ernst 
S tahl, chemist, 1660; Katsushika 
Hokusai, painter, wood-engraver 
and printmaker, 1760; Samuel Thy- 

ior Coteridge, poet and author, 1772; 
Alphonse-Marie Louis de Prat de 
Lamart ine, poet and statesman, 
1790; Alfred Bernhard Nobel, in- 
dustrialist and founder of the Frizes, 
1833; Sir Ernest Dunlop Swimon, an 
inventor of the military armed vehi- 
cle, the tank, 186S; Franklin Thomas 
Grant Richards, publisher and au- 
thor, 1872, Leonard Rossi ter, actor, 
1926. Deaths: Pietro Aierino, satirist, 
1556; Edmund Waller, poet, 1687; 
Samuel Foote, aciot and playwright, 
1777; Horatio, first Viscount Nelson, 
killed at Trafalgar, 1805; George 
Frederick Bodley, arch i tect, 1907; 
Arthur Scfanittter, playwright and 
novelist, 1931; Jack (Jean-Louis Le- 
bris de) Ke ro cac, poet and novelist, 
1969; Burt Lancaster (Burton 
Stephen Lancaster), actor, 1994. On 
mis day; the Ffcmco^panish fleet was 


•m4 


defeated at the Bailie of Trafalgar, 
1805; Offenbach's opera Orpheus in 
the Underwork was first produced, 

Paris, 1858; a severe earthquake 
was experienced in San Francisco, 
1868; AJberto Santos Dumont flew 
an airship around the Eiffel Tower, 
Paris, 1901; the present buflding of 
the Savoy Theatre, London, was 
opened, 1929; Purchase Ihx was in- 
troduced in Britain, 1940; Chinese 
forces occupied Tibet, 1950; the first 
British nuclear submarine, HMS 
Dreadnauga, was teimcbed, I960; the 
disaster at Aberfaa, Soulh 'Wales, oc- 
anred, when 140 fives were lost, 1966; 
Willy Brandt was elected as Chan- 
cellor of West Germany, 1969. Today 
is the Feast Day of St Condedts, St 
PmtanorMunnuofThghmou.StHS- 
larioQ, St John of Bridlington, St 
Maktinis and St Ihda. 


Lectures 

Victoria and Albert Museum: Julia 
Bigham, “Study session; the 1960s- 
prln K gjaphks and designs", 230pm. 
Gresham College (Barnard’s Inn 
HaH); Dr Andreas Priori!, “Chy In- 
stitutions; London, a laboratory for 
foreign battis", 1pm. 

The Rev Dr Eric Heaton 

A memorial service for the Rev Dr 
Eric Heaton, Dean of Christ Church 
1979-91, Honorary Student 1991-96, 
will be held is Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, Oxford, on Saturday 9 No- 
vember 1996 at 3pm. 


The following notes ofjudg- 
raentswere prepared by the re- 
Cis of the AB England Law 


CASE SUMMARIES 

21 October 1996 


Betting 

Customs and Excise Coauars v 
News International Newspapers 
Ltd; QBD (Kay J) 1 Oct 1996. 

Fantasy Football competitions, 
where participants phoned in 
their entries using BT premi- 
um phone lines, did not attract 
pool betting forty under the 
Betting and Gaming Duties Act 
1981. However, the Fhntasy 
Fund competition which re- 
quired participants to pay a £5 
registration fa did attract dnty, 
since the entry fee paid by the 
participant was either a stake 
or, if not, was to be treated as 
a stake under s 7(3) of the Act, 
and was therefore a bet for the 
purposes of pool betting duty. 

Stephen Richards (DJMssat, Cus- 
toms A Excise) far the appellants; 
AndirivThondti8QQ Andrew Had* 
mough (Farrs- & Co) far the respon- 
dents. 

Expert evidence 

Owners of MFV Airfares H v Own- 
ersoTMV Vkioxy; QBD (Adm Divj 
(G Brice QC) 2 July 1996. 

The parties to the action. 


whose vessels bad collided, 
were entitled to adduce evi- 
dence on the reconstruction of 
the collision. Although it was 
established practice that expert 
evidence on matters of navi- 
gation and seamanship could 
not be adduced before a court 
which was assisted by nautical 
assessors, toe parties had pre- 
pared their respective cases 
on the bass of an exchange of 
experts' reports containing or 
commenting on reconstruc- 
tions and therefore expert ev- 
idence on the reconstruction of 
the collision was admissible. 

Haana‘ Set vu r mruim (Thomas Coop- 
er& Sdbbard) for the piamdffc; Tim- 
othy Hill (Jackson Parian) for the 
defendants. 

Legal aid 

R v Legal Aid Board, ex p Dobson; 
QBTMvCt (Simon Brown LL Gage 
J) 7 Oct 1996. 

On a proper construction of 
para 2(2) of Part III of Sch I 
U> the Legal /fid & Criminal & 
Care Proceedings (Costs) Reg- 
ulations 1989, a “Newton" 
hearing should be treated as a 


guilty plea within category 1.1 
and not a contested hearing 
within category 2 . 1 , since al- 
though Newton hearings were 
contested matters which in- 
volved a factual issue they 
could readily be regarded as 
proceedings preliminary or in- 
cidental to a plea of guilty. 
Grah am Co oke (Graham Dobson A 
Co, OipinponifartheappScants; Bev- 
°iey Lang (Legal Aid Board) for the 
respondents. 

liquidator 

Mdsflqy Sandies Ltd (hi Bqo) v MA 
(UK) Ltd; CA (Bulier-Slos&, MDtctt, 
'WterUJ)7 0ct 
The courts had jurisdiction to 
order a liquidator as a non- 
party personally to pay the 
costs of litigation initiated by 
him on behalf of the company, 
but given the public interest in 
liquidators bemg able to act for 
companies without being ex- 
posed to personal liability for 
costs, it would only be in ex- 
ceptional cases that the juris- 
dictionwoiild be exercised, and 
impropriety would be a neces- 
sary ingredient The primary 


remedy of a defendant feeing a 
company in liquidation was to 
ask for security for costs. 
Terence Mowsehenson, Michael RN- 
lason (Hanky Unfoot A WJmlam, 
Sheffield) for the plaintiff; Peter 
Inin (Richmonds, Doncaster) far 
die defendants. 

Tin 

Intend Revenue Conmrav Oldham 

Draining & Enterprise Council: 
CUD (Ugfatnun J) 12 Sept 1996. 

The council was not established 
for charitahlc purposes only 
within the meaning of s 506(1) 
of the Income & Corporation 
Ttetes Act 1988 and according- 
ly was not exempt from corpo- 
ration tax on its income. The 
objects clauses of the council, to 
promote the interests of indi- 
viduals engaged in trade, com- 
merce and enterprise and to 
provide benefits and services to 
them, enabled the council to 
provide private benefits. Since 
the benefit 1 ; conferred on the 
community by such activities 
were too remote, foe council was 
disqualified from haring char- 
itable status. 

Michael Fumess (Inland Hnmui 
SoHriror) for the Qtnm ; Emotin' 
IMdQCWt&yClQxIon. OUhami 
far tht cmnriL 
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Nine years on from Black Monday analysts are divided on the forecast 


Ml . 


Nine years ago the stock mar- 
^ in-hideous retreat and 
Britain had, much to the 
astonishment of weathe rman 
Michael FSsh. been ravaged by 
hurricanes, J 

■ Black Monday was probably 

/ the wortt day the market had 

ever experienced. Footsie, in 
alarmingly chaotic trading, 
crashed almost 250 pointy anj 
suffered a three-week battering 
“ which took it down 736.7 points 

to 1,565.2. 

As investors stampeded to 
sell, fortunes were lost, 
bankruptcies boomed and the 
market was a raw, jagged, 
frightened place. 

The dramatic change in 
sentiment caused much of the 
damage. Shares bad been rid- 
ing at a peak shoitly before dan- 
ger signals started to appear in 
New York and the collapse, 
aided and abetted by the shut- 
down caused by the storm, 
smashed a market which q nirirl y 
became utterly demoralised. 

But any ihvestor who 


followed the adage "buy when 

the rest of the world is sdUmg" 

cou ldi by now, be sitting pretty. 

Last week Footsie ended at 
4,053.1, yet another high. And ' 
there are even voices saying ' 
there is too much caution 
around and the surprising 
autumnal surge will continue. 

Robin Griffiths, a highly 
regarded chartist at HSBC 
James Cape l, is one. Chartists 
have an uneven reputation. 
Th ey we re once described by. 
Jnn Slater, when -he was a 
high-flying City financier and 
not an investment guru, as . 
men in ragged raincoats with 
tag bank overdrafts. 

• But- they -sometimes get it ■ 
right So Mr Griffiths' Fbotsie 
target ofaround 4,400 before 
next year's election should be * 
taken seriously. 

Conventional strategists are 
generally much more subdued. 
Richard Jeffrey at Charter-, 
house TOney says the mar- 
ket’s strength lacks conviction 
and frets about the spectre of 


inflation. He believes that if the 
Chancellor does not raise 
interest rates- following next 
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' nor, Eddie George, then cuts 
taxes in the November Budget, 
“gDts could take fright". 

He says: "With equities no 
longer looking so attractive 
on an earnings yield baas, any 
.appreciable - increase in gilt 
yields would be likefy to trigger 
a set-back in Footsie. . - 

“An indication of the mar- 
ket’s vtilnerability to bad news 
is provided by the substantial 
outperform an ce by Fbotsie 
over the rest of the market in 
•recent months .’ 7 . 

'-T Tan Williams of Panmnre 
Gordon believes shares have 
“be^a to took rather tired and 
- with Bate obvious good news on 
the horizon further progress wiD 
become more of a struggle”. 

Jeffrey M Weingarten and 
Simon Ferguson at Goldman 
Sachs reckon the market is fully 
valued and see Footsie at 3^50 


points a year ahead.. Mark 
Brown at AK*J Amro Hoarc 
Gowat fe another cantioossoul 
- 3,700 at the year-end and 
much the same m June. 
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Many of the top investment 
houses are inclined to con- 
centrate their endeavours on 
the blue-chip Fbotsie index. 
The case for smalle r compa- 
nies, the 250 FTSE MidCap 
constituents and .the rest, is 
much less researched. Capel- 
Cure Myers, however, believes 
the second liners could out- 
perform their peers next year. 

Smaller companies are highly 
sensitive to domestic growth, 
exchange rates and interest 
rates. Growth should continue 
and any expected sterling ap- 
predatton drould be leas harm- 
ful to smaller operations. But 
the second liners are heavy 
casualties of higher interest 
rates. They will be lifted next 
year, although any move is 


unlikely imtil after the election. 

The divergence of forecasts 
about the future perfbnnance 
of shares is only to be expected 
Many views, of course, make a 
market. Even "big bang", 10 
years old nea weekend, has not. 
despite many of the fears at the 
time, made any difference to 
such a fundamental tenet. 

The Gty is once again en- 
joying the nostalgia of “big 

bang” anniversary parties. It is 
stiH convincingly argued that if 
the old-style trading floor, with 
its eyebaU-to-eyeball dealing 
and dear distmadon of jobbers 
and brokers, had existed a 
year later Black Monday, and 
the subsequent slide, would not 
have been so traumatic. 

The switch to saeen trading 
did, however, dramatically 
change the market’s character. 
And it devastated the area im- 
mediately around- Throg- 
morton Street as the necessity 
evaporated for being near the 
old trading floor. 

Once the Throgmorton 


Restaurant, known to most as 
tbe Long Room, was the mar- 
ket’s central meeting place. 
Dealers would scramble from 
the nearby stock market floor 
into the basement collection of 
restaurants and bars which 
constitute the Throgmorton. 

But screens, faxes and other 
additions a> modern-day deal- 
ing have encouraged firms to 
spread far and wide, leaving 
Throgmorton Street and the sur- 
iceSigaDejis and passageways 
looking deserted by die standard 
ofonlylOyeaisago. 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate 
that a week which starts and 
ends with a birthday should 
offer such a thin programme of 
company profits. 

Third-quarter figures from 
Imperial Chemical Industries, 
once the bellwether of tbe 
country’s industrial health, are 
due on Thursday. ICI is no 
longer regarded as a mea- 
surement of the nation's well- 
being. Industry has changed 
and ICI has shed many activi- 


ties, including the high-flying 
Zeneca drugs group, which 
has soared since the demerger. 

It is just as well the group's 
importance as a significant 
indicator has faded. The nine- 
month figures will be depress- 
ing with Lucas Herrmann at 
NatWest Securities expecting 
£4 95m. down from £758m. 

The only other heavyweight 
which has indicated results this 
week is Wrisdey, tbe building 
materials supplier. NatWest 
believes it. too. will offer a sub- 
dued display. Year’s out-turn is 
forecast to be some 2 percent 
down at £241m. Analysts 
Robert Donald and John 
Messenger fret about its big US 
exposure. The company earns 
up to 45 per cent of its profits 
in America and NatWest fee Is 
that unless European operations 
are sharply increased through 
an acquisition “the risk of a 

slowdown in the US will lead to 
some noticeable underperfor- 
mance in the stock relative to 
the wider equity market”. 
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OFT to call 
for referral 
of Bass bid 
for Tetley 


John Shepherd 

Business News Editor 

The Office of Fair Trading is 
to recommend that the Gov- 
ernment refers the proposed 
takeover of Carlsbcrg-TeLley by 
Bass to the Monopolies ana 
Mergers Commission. 

Senior officials at the OFT 
are applying the finishing 
touches to' a report that will call 
for a full MMC investigation, 
and will probably pass their 
recommendation to the De- 
partment of Trade and Indus- 
try of its views in the next 
fortnight. 

The £2 00m merger would 
create a business with 38 per 
cent of the beer market and 
more than 4,000 pubs, making 
it by far the country’s biggest 
brewer ahead of Scottish & 
Newcastle. 

Representatives from Allied 
Domecq, half owner of Carls- 
berg-Tetley, are understood to 
have been called to a meeting 
with officials at the OFT in the 
last week, at which they were 
told privately Ih3t the bid 
should be referred. . A similar 
meeting to the same effect has 
apparently been held with Bass 
representatives. 

Moreover, a source said yes- 
terday that the OFT might 
even bring forward the meet- 
ing of the Mergers Panel - 
which comprises other White- 
hall departments - at which 
John Bridgcman, Director of 
Fair Trading, will finally make 
up his mind and subsequently 
inform the DTI about the 
OFT's views. 

The OFT’s insistence on 
the deal being referred wfll sur- 
prise City analysts, many of 
whom firmly believe that the 
takeover will be nodded 
through with a few minor un- 
dertakings - such as (he sale of 
some pubs: or the putting out 
to tender of some beer supply 
contracts. 

Shares in Bass have recov- 
ered strongly over the Iasi few 
weeks following the inevitable 
fallout that occured when the 
bid was announced. 

Some observers believe that 
the OFT is still smarting from 
the DTI's clearance of last 
year’s takeover of Courage 
"that propelled Scottish & New- 
castle Breweries into pole po- 
sition in UK brewing with a 30 
per ccnt-plus share of the mar- 
ket. Additionally, the OFT is 


understood to be keen to take 
stock of events in the industry 
since the implementation of 
the Beer Orders in 1992 and 
particularly the potential con- 
sequences of Bass's dominant 
market share were it allowed 
to buy Carlsberg-Tetley. 

One leading analyst said 
yesterday. “Consolidation was 
the logical conclusion of the 
Beer Orders, and it makes 
significant sense for the OFT 
to refer the biggest deal that 
there will be." 

Not only is the OFT con- 
cerned about the competitive 
issues but it is, unusually, ques- 
tioning the commercial logic of 
the Bus deal to buy Carlsberg- 
Tetley. This marks a radical 
change by the OFT in review- 
ing mergers. Told about this 
shift, one industry observer 
said yesterday; “From now on 
we will never know where we 
are with the competition au- 
thorities." 

The OFT’s investigation 
since the bid was formally an- 
nounced in August has been 
unusually widespread - can- 
vassing the views of every par- 
ty from the big brewers to small 
beer clubs in towns. “Everyone 
that is conceivably involved in 
the industry has been consult- 
ed. If the OFT thinks that a 
deal is OK, then there will be 
minimal consultation," a 
source said. 

While Mr Bridgcman has. 
according to sources, yet to see 
the full report from senior 
OFT officials about the Bass 
deal, he is more than aware 
that the DTI. both under the 
successive control of Michael 
Hcscltinc and Ian Lang, has 
ridden roughshod over the 
competition authority's rec- 
ommendations on numerous 
occasions in recent years. 

Even if the DTI does not re- 
fer the bid, then the OFT can 
still push its case by calling for 
an investigation into the whole 
brewing and pubs industry. 

This has happened with the 
travel industry twice since the 
OFT pitched for, but was de- 
nied an investigation into the 
planned takeover by Airtours 
for Owners Abroad a couple of 
years ago. Recent reports sug- 
gest that the OFT has secured 
agreement from tour operators 
- mainly over the way they op- 
erate their travel agencies - 
that will allow them to escape 
an MMC reference. 


Docklands firms see light at the end of the tunnel as £2.5bn Jubilee Line extension takes shape 



Pearson soars on bid rumours 


Mathew Horsman 

Media Editor 


Shares in Pearson, the media 
conglomerate, soared yesterday 
on speculation that it had once 
again become a takeover target 
and (hat it was contemplating 
breaking itself up to see off 
potential predators. 

Reports that BSkyB, the 
satellite broadcaster owned 40 
per cent lay Rupert Murdoch, 
was considering a bid helped 
push the shares sharply higher 
in morning trading, hitting 745p 
at one point, a new high. By the 
end of the day, the price had 
moderated to 730p, still 33-5 
ahead, as the market inter- 
preted comments made by Sam 
Chisholm, chief execu tive, as in- 
dicating a bid was not imminent. 

Pearson itself discounted the 
likelihood of a hostile approach, 
but analysts said BSkyB could 
easily afford Pearson, which 
might cost between £5bn and 


£6bn to win. The prime target of 
BSkyB's affections was believed 
to be the television subsidiary, 
run by Greg Dyke, which takes 
in Thames Television, Grundy 
Worldwide and SelecTV, the 
makers of Birds of a Feather. The 
rest of Pearson's sprawling hold- 
ings would be sold off. 

“BSkyB has the distribution, 
but needs more original pro- 
gramming," Anthony de Larri- 
naga. analyst at Panraure 
Gordon, said. “Pearson Televi- 
sion has no real distribution." 

Pearson has a 24 per cent 
stake in Channel 5 , the planned 
fifth terrestrial channeL But 
the programming budget of just 
£ 1 10m a year is unlikely to give 
the company much of a market 
for its programmes. 

Several analysts suggested 
yesterday that BSkyB might just 
be “shaking the cage", to sec if 
a new management team at 
Pearson might be persuaded to 
sell the television subsidiary. 


Last week, fcaiscn announced 
the appointment of Marjorie 
Scardino. chief executive of the 
Economist Group, as its new 
group chief executive, replacing 
Frank Barlow, who is retiring. 

Ms Scardino has said she has 
“no strategic prejudices", and that 
there would be no sacred ccr^s. 
Some observers havd already 
readied the conclusion that she 
could be willing Ur sanctkrtf : ttie FJ 
sde of the television business and 
Madame Tussauds’, the attrac- 
tions and theme park subsidiary, 
to concentrate on the publishing 
and electronic media assets, in- 
cluding Penguin, the Financial 
Times, Addiscn-Wesley- Long- 
man. the educational publishing 
imprints and Mindscape, the 
company's CD-Rom and game 
cartridge manufacturer. 

It is understood that several 
options for the company had al- 
ready been considered by con- 
sultants and advisers prior to last 
week’s announcement of Pear- 


son's management succession. 

Analysts said yesterday it was 
inevitable Pearson would move 
to restructure its businesses, 
whether or not a takeover bid 
materialised. They suggested 
Fteaison had still not streamlined 
its management structure and its 
array of assets, despite a radi- 
cal overhaul of managerial re- 
sponsibilities earlier this year. 

■ Meanwhile, it erflerged last 
night that Dennis Stevenson, the 
newly appointed deputy chair- 
man of Pearson, had been the 
choice of at least three execu- 
tive directors for the position of 
chairman, a role he assumes in 
April. His supporters were 
David Bell, John Makinson, fi- 
nance director. and Greg Dyke. 
It is also understood that the 
original shortlist for chief ex- 
ecutive included Mr Makinson 
and at least two outsiders - Bob 
Phillis, the deputy director- 
general of the BBC and Archie 
Norman, chairman of Asda. 


Labour pledge 
to monitor 
costs of PFI 


Michael Harrison 

A Labour government would in- 
troduce new controls to ensure 
that the Private Finance Initia- 
tive does not create huge spend- 
ing commitments in future 
years that cannot be mcL 

.Alistair Darling, shadow chief 
secretary to the Treasury, also 
pledged" that Labour would 
make sure that the private sec- 
tor was paid only for risk that 
was genuinely transferred out of 
the public sector when award- 
ing projects. 

Speaking yesterday at the 
annual conference of the Private 
Finance Panel. Mr Darling 
warned that the public would 
lose faith in the PFI if it came 
to he seen as an ingenious way 
of circumv enting spending con- 


trols at the taxpayers’ expense. 
By getting the private sector to 
put up capital expenditure for 
road, rail and health projects 
and then paying it back through 
a stream of revenue payments 
in future years, the Government 
was creating formidable com- 
mitments for future genera- 
tions which it was failing to 
monitor in a systematic way. 

“The Government must put 
in place such controls immedi- 
ately. If they don't we will." he 
said. “We cannot allow this 
country to sign up for commit- 
ments that it cannot reasonably 
afford. There have to be proper 
controls in place." 

Mr Darling also said that 
while Labour strongly sup- 
ported the PFI. there would be 
much greater emphasis on mak- 



Re volutionary: Kenneth Clarke defended the PFI 


ing it a genuine partnership be- 
tween the public and private 
sector “It is not just about 
commissioning investment pro- 
jects: it is about procuring ser- 
vices." 

Earlier, the Chancellor. Ken- 
neth Clarke.rejccted Labour's 
criticisms of the initiative say- 
ing it was leading to a “revolu- 
tion in the provision of public 
services." with £7bn of deals so 


far done. He dismissed sugges- 
tions that the PFI amounted to 
a “buy now, pay later" mecha- 
nism for funding public projects 
and defended the Govern- 
ment's target of signing £13bn 
worth of PFI projects by the end 
of 1998-99. 

He also unveiled new guide- 
lines on how investors could 
trade stakes in PFI projects. 

Comment, page 19 


UK set for £700m 
Telekom bonanza 


Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 


British investors could be allo- 
cated more than £7 00m worth 
of shares in Europe’s largest pri- 
vatisation, the sell-off of Ger- 
many's state telephone 
company, Deutsche Telekom. 

Details of the offer, disclosed 
yesterday, show UK investors 
will be awarded 8-12 per cent 
of the 500 million shares avail- 
able. The British allocation is 
likely to be second only in scale 
to that of the USA and Cana- 
da combined. 

The vast majority of the 
shares destined for UK in- 
vestors will go lo institutions. 
Sources suggested the interest 
by retail investors in Britain, or 
“Sids", would probably be lim- 
ited. The final allocation de- 
pends on the size of bids 
received during the institu- 
tional bookbuilding process 
which begins today. 

However, in Germany the 


privatisation has attracted huge 
interest of the kind seen during 
the first British privatisations in 
the mid-Eighties and looks set 
to be heavily oversubscribed. 
When the deadline for appli- 
cations from private investors 
expired on 11 October, 3 mil- 
lion individuals bad registered 
Half the small investors apply- 
ing had not held shares before. 

Organisers also revealed that 
after vetting 3.5 million appli- 
cations received they discovered 

that 500,000 had been made 
twice. UK accountants Price 
Wbteihouse have been engaged 
to check that no small investors 
have profited more than once. 
Individuals in Germany will 
get a small discount of DM0.5 
(20p) a share up to a maximum 
of 300 shares. 

Deutsche said the indicative 
price range for the shares was 
DM25-DM 30 a share, valuing 
the 20 per cent of the company 
being sold in the first phase at 
more than DMIZSbn. 


Homes for sale 



as owners wait t 


Nie Cicutti 
and Diane Coyle 


The number Of homes for sale 
in England and Atoles has fallen 
to an eight-year low, prompting 
fears of a property famine as 
sellers wait for further price in- 
creases before placing then- 
houses on the market. 

The Royal Institute of Char- 
tered Surveyors said the refusal 
of homeowners to put proper- 
ties up for sale created a vicious 
circle because it meant they in 
turn could not find something 
suitable to buy. 

The RICS report yesterday 
came as a separate survey said 
consumer confidence remained 
close to its highest level since 
1988. due to optimism about 
general economic prospects. 
This news was take n well in the 
City, and the FTSE 100 share 
index reached a fresh record, 
dosing 20 points up at 4,073. 

Although the level of confi- 
dence has not changed during 
the month following a big jump 
in September, it remains hi gh 
by pak standards, according to 
the regular poll carried out for 
the European Commission by 
researchers GfK. 

There was also an increase in 
the proportion saying they plan 
to buy a bouse or spend more 
on home improvements during 
the next 12 months. 

The RICS survey said the 
number of properties for sale 
across the country was one-third 
lower during the period com- 
pared with the previous three 
months. 

Among the reasons given for 
waiting before putting a prop- 
erty up for sale is the continu- 
ing negative and insufficient 
equity in. vendors' homes, mak- 


ingh hard for them to sell. Also, - 
some owners' are unwilling to : 
selLbecause they are waiting for 1 
free shares from bufldiag sod- 1 
eties* demutualisation -plans. ’ 

A RICS spokesman said: * 
“The scarcity is forcing up‘ r 
prices but it also means rca- ' 
sonably priced, desirable prop- : 
erties are being sold extremely 
quickly, giving the false im-* 
pression that a ‘boom’ is im- J ‘ 
minent. One of the main", 
reasons for homeowners’ re- ! 
luctance to put their properties'^ 
on the market is their some- 1 ' 
times over-optimistic, expecta- 
tion of further price rises.” ■' 

Consumers questioned for’ 
the EC poll this month were 1 ' 
glummer about prospects for 1 
their own personal finances r 
but more optimistic about the- 1 < 
economy in general. Respon-’ 1 . =■ 
dents expect unemployment to *■. 
fafl further. 

Figures due out tomorrow 
and Friday wfll be scrutinised for 
signs that the improving “feel- 
good" factor is being reflected 
in official economic statistics. 
While City analysts expect to- 
morrow’s retail sales figures to 
show a drop during September 
following a bumper August, 
they expect them to show con- 
tinuing strong year-on-year 
growth. 

The estimate of third-quarter 
GDP due on Friday could turn, 
out to be important for next' 
week’s monetary meeting be- 
tween Kenneth Clarke, Chan- * 
cellor of the Exchequer, and 1 ' 
Eddie George, Governor of ; j 
the Bank of England. 

The Governor has made if - 
dear he thinks the economy’s ’ 
strong growth means there is a 
significant risk of missing the in- 
flation target. 
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WE HAVE TO 
HANP IT TO BT: 
THEY STILL PO 
THE BIGGEST APS. 

(BUT WE STILL PO THE 
BIG&E5T SAVINGS.) 

On October 8 th, BT^ massive ads announced “massive” savings. 
But our wee ads announced savings dm are quite gargantuan. 
Yes, with our Global Link package for businesses, were still - 
cheaper for a 3 minute call to the States during weekday working 
hours. So for small ad bargains FreeCftll 0500 800 125. 
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City bankers and 


businessman-got a 


taste yesterday of 


what the Journey to 


work wffl be Bw once/ 


the £2-5bn wtenslon V . 


of the Jub&ee Rne to ; 

'■ ■; 

Canary Wharf in 


London's Doddands ; 



is compteted hi 1998. ; 


lb made the construe- ■ 


tion of the tumels 


that will Unk dock- 


bmds to the City, the ; 

... • . 

heads of six compa- • 


ntes based at Canary ; 

'J' • • - 

Wharf were knifed on i 


a 2km walk under the j 

I. ■■ 

Thames. Among 

Lj 

those making the trip j 


on foot were Sir 

a . ■ ■ 

David Water; chair- 1 

3 

man of Morgan Stan- j 

^ ■ 

fey, Sir Peter [ 

3 • 

Mtddteton chairman ( 

(4 

of BZW which moves : 


Jn next year, David 

3 

Vau^tan, vice-presJ- 

n 

dent of Crecfit Suisse i 

»i 

First Boston, David j 


Alexander; legal 

3 

cflrector of Texaco C , 

| 

and Colette Bows, j ' 

a 

chief eoescuttve of the 

i \ 

Personal Investment \ 

D - 

Authority. Also in at- - 

4 

tendance were Hugh 

J 

Doherty; London (In- " 


der&ouiKfs 


project director; and 

i 

Michael Rickard, 

3 

chairman of the -* 

j 

London Docklands 

j 

Development Corpo- 

3 

ration. The JUritoe 
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Line extension wffl 

i 

nn from Green Park 
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to Canning Town and 
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win carry an estimat- 
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DAVID MILES 


‘Poorer countries with 
lots of labour should — 
(f they just differ in 
the relative amounts 
of people to machines 
- have much higher 
capital productivities 
than richer countries; 
but they do not * 


business 


Sleaze damages the economy as well as politics 


M eet people who have read Joseph 
HeBeris novel Catch 22 remember the 
catete xfyou are mad, then that is grounds 
lor being declared unfit for flying danger- 
ous bombing raids; but darniinp insanity to 
avoid flying is the act of a sane man 
But there is a short scene in the novel 
winch seems to me to contain an idea which 
is of fa- greater importance than the epony- 
mous catch”. A central character has been 
discovered committing a selfish act which 
could endanger others. He is confronted with 
this and asked the question ranch loved by 
headmasters when faced with naughty 
schoolboys: “What if everyone did fbat?*Af- 
ter some thought the answer comes: “Then 
Fd be a fool not to.” 

Economists will instantly recognise a 
Nash equilibrium here (after the math- 
ematical economist John Nash) —a situation 
where, given everyone efee’s behaviour, 
each person is acting in a way which is in- 
dividually rational. What the Catch 22 ex- 
ample suggests is that such equilibria may 
not be very pleasant places to get trapped. 

Nasty equilibria are often ones where 
cheating or breaking conventions or stepping 
outside the law becomes individually ad- 
vantageous, though collectively very costly. 
Laws and social conventions can be crucial 
in preventing societies being trapped in nasty 
equilibria where standards offiving «>w be 
low. It is useful that there is a convention, 
increasingly backed up by sanctions from 
stewards, that people do not stand on their 
seats at football matches to get a better view. 
Although doing so would certainly be rational 
if other people around you did, it is collec- 
tively self-defeating. 


The football example is a bit trivial, but 
there are good reasons to believe that the. 
strength of social institutions (laws, con- 
ventions, the waysin winch rules are enforced 
and changed) wi prev enting inrffiriftnt ftqni- 
iibrta may be a crucial factor in ftxplamfflg 
the massive d ifferences in wealth and income 
across countries. - - - 

differences acr^^c^m^es.^F^Tthere is 
the common sense idea that differences in 
resources Hand, raw materials) and in ao- 
comulated investment (capital and foeflfties 
for training) account for most of the differ- 
enoes m wealth across countries. The second 
hypothesis is that in fact reamreedlfteTences 
account for a relatively small part of the in- 
equality in income across countries and that 
it is a failure of social institutions, including 
the institutions of state, to prevent eco- 
nomically h?i m fol, fhrw>gh individually ra- 
tional, activity that explains much of the most 
dire poverty in the world. 

In a fascinating recent article*, Man cur , 
Olsen, a deep thinker about the structure of 
economies whose work is ansensational 
and profound, tries to discriminate between , 
these two theories. In his rich analysis he 
makes some telling points against the theory I 
that differences in resources can explain why j 
the group of poorest countries have income 
levels less than one-twentieth of those in the 
industrialised countries. Availability of land 
certainly does not account for differences: 
there is actually a negative correlation be- 
tween real per capita income across coun- 
tries and the amount of space per person. 
(The table gives a good idea why this is so.) 
And in a world where technological knowl- 


edge has many of the characteristics of apub- 
Hc good - available fairly widely with a short 
lag— the idea that lack of access to prod ac- 
tive Tmow-how has large sustained effects is 
not very plausible. 

Of course, there are large differences in 
the level of capital available to workers in 
rich and poor countries. But this is not an 
exogenous fiactor-it reflects sources of eco- 
nomic success rather than being an under- 
lying cause. Bui anyway, the differences in 
output per worker ana in the productivity 
of capital across countries cannot be con- 
vrocmgly explained in terms of differences 
in capital. As Nobel prizewinner Robert Lu- 
cas has pointed out, countries with lots of 
labour relative to capital (the poorer coun- 
tries) should -if they just diner in the rel- 
ative amounts of people to machines- have 
much higher capital productivities than 
richer countries; but they do not. 

Professor Olsen also provides some in- 



teresting evidence on the wage s of i mmi- 
grants to developed countries. According to 
US data, the earnings of immigrants to the 
US from Haiti (one of the poorest countries 
in the worid) were between a half and two- 

rhiwk 4# hi'nh as MUf 1I1MUC nf ivlllllioranfs from 


West Germany. But domestic Haitians earn 
a very much smaller fraction of domestic "Wfest 
German average earnings. It seems that be- 
ing in the US dramaticafiy increases the rel- 
ative productivity of Haitians; this is 

somewhat hard to square with the idea that 

it is lack of skills that accounts for Haiti’s 
poverty. But it is consisteni with the idea that 
some other features of Haitian society ex- 
plain its low incomes. 

A fitisl, rather compelling fact, which is 
consistent with the importance of legal, po- 
litical and social institutions in accounting 
for wealth and poverty, is that national bor- 
ders often sharply divide areas of very dif- 
ferent per capita income. 

Tyrone of the observations above constitutes 
IN a knock-down argument that institutions 
-widely defined - are crucial for prosperity. 
But the idea that social and legal institutions 
are of prime importance is persuasive even, 
in the absence of macroeconomic evidence. 
A society in which fraud and corruption is 
widespread and adherence for laws (either out 
of respect or fear) is minimal is one where 
many types of economic contract cannot be 
sustained. If cheating in examinations is 
widespread why study when there are quick- 
er routes to getting technical qualifications? 
Why ny hard at your job if promotion depends 
on who year bribe rather than on perionmnee? 
Why compete for a contract in terms of the 


quality of the product and its price when con- 
tracts will be decided on other grounds? 

If eveiyonc else breaks the rales it mav be 
rational to do so oneself - as Mr HeBer’s fiero 
saw all too dearly. Uncoordinated market 
forces do not prevent inefficient equilibria 
precisely because it may be in no one's in- 
terest to stop “cheating"; nor is it easy to sec 
how institutions which prevent inefficient 
Nash equilibria can emerge from the actions 
of individuals. 

One implication of all thk is that it may 
be bard for countries to emerge from low level 
ttjuilibra-anideathaiisconsisieniwiUipeT- 
srstence in income inequality across countries. 

But it may also be possible for countries where 
taws and conventions prevent collectively 
harmful behaviour to slip into less efficient 
equilibria; good soda] institutions are hugely 
valuable but may be fragile. 

_ A belief that “everyone is at h”, that politi- 
cians are routinely taking brown envelopes 
stuffed with fivers, is damaging in itself, even 
if wildly inaccurate. At the same time, a so- 
ciety where social security rules may give large 
numbers of people incentives lo misrc pre- 
sent their position - a nice way of describ- 
ing fraud - is generating problems which go 
far beyond the pure money values involved. 
It is ultimately iu no one’s interest to live in 
a society where “cheating" is accepted as un- 
exceptional, and where onlv a fool would not 
bend the rules. 

David Miles is Professor of Economics at 
Imperial College. University of London and 
an economic adviser to Merrill Lynch. 

*“Btg Bills Left on the Sidcwalli: Why Some 
Nations are Rich and Others Poor". The Jour- 
nal of Economic Perspectives, Spring 1996. 
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Eurotunnel set to cut 600 jobs 


Michael Harrison 

Eurotunnel will announce more 
than 600 job losses tomorrow as 
part of a cost-cutting drive 
aimed at streamlining its oper- 
ations. 

The job cuts, equivalent to a 
fifth of the total workforce, 
will mainly fall on part-time and 
consultancy staff employed cm 
fixed-term contracts to help 
with the build-up of Le Shuttle 
services. 

Georges Christian Chazot, 
managing director of opera- 
Vtns, told French trade unions 
J? the cuts last Friday and the 
plans will be put formally to Eu- 
rotunnel’s works council 
tomorrow. 

A total of 657 jobs are ex- 
pected to go from the 3,000 on 
Eurotunnel’s payroll. A spokes- 
woman would not confirm de- 
tails of how the job Josses would , 
be split between Britain and 
France, but she stressed that 
most of the employees affect- 
ed would be those on short-texm 
contracts. 

Wherever possible, perma- 
nent Eurotunnel staff would be 
redeployed elsewhere, die said. 

The job losses are likely to be 
chased in over the next 12 to 14 


months and will be achieved 
partly by non-renewal of fixed- 
term contracts. 

The shake-up follows a 
management overhaul at 
Eurotunnel last week in which 
Mr Chazot took direct charge 
of operations and Bill Dix 
switched to become managing 
director of Le Shuttle. 

During the build-up phase of 
services Eurotunnel has em- 
ployed large numbers of contract 
staff on tasks such as re-engi- 
neering the shuttle trains. 

But with Le Shuttle and 
Eurostar services now fully 
operational and Eurotunnel 
having captured nearly half the 
cross-Channel market, the aim 
is to devote more effort to cus- 
tomer service. 

Eurotunnel is also pos- 
itioning itself to hake op the 
meiged ferry service announced 
eaxher this month by F&O and 
Stena. Details of the new 
pricing and marketing strategy 
of the merged service axe 
expected between now and 
Christmas. 

Meanwhile, Eurotunnel does 
not expect to be able to issue 
shareholders with documenta- 
tion cm its financial reconstruo- 
tion until some time next year. 



A guide that fails to 
show investors the way 


Georges Christian Chazot: Talked to French trade unions about the cuts last week 


Tom Stevenson 

City Editor 

There is something deeply 
frustrating about Gillian 
O’Connor’s yf Guide to Stock - 
picking. Written by a former ed- 
itor of the Investors Chronicle , 
the book might have been ex- 
pected to live up to its title by 
f urnishin g some practical advice 
on picking stocks. It doesn't 

What it does do, with great 
assurance and style, is take 
readers on a lively tour around 
the world of investment It dis- 
cusses poppy matters of in- 
vestment psydxilogy and arcane 
subjects such as chartism and 
creative accounting with equal, 
measured ease. But ultimately 
the book leaves you feeling 
short-changed - you still don’t 
know, as the Introduction 
promises you will, which of the 
thousands of stocks swimming 
before your eyes on a share 
price page you should buy. 

Now this might be because Ms 
O’Connor, one of our most ex- 

Ifeefe^tmive or reckl^mbo^ 
to attempt to apeflout a simplistic 


formula for picking shares. She 

amfriefjhn Slater m this coun- 
try or Michael OTIiggins in the 
US to do so. But the reader is left 

qjnn yingtH^arfiiglly itfehwraiiaR 

she neither cares for nor knows 
how to buy individual shares. 

A Guide to Stodqnc/dngiadss 
passion. There is none of the 
pulse-raring excitement felt by 
anyone who has watched their 
shares bobbing up and down in 
what Mr Slater calls “the best 
game in town". Through her 
eyes that game comes across as 
a bit of a chore. 

The book is still well worth 
reading. What Ms O’Connor 
does as well as anyone is make 
difficult issues instantly under- 
standable. She combines a 
breezy manner with intellectual 
rigour in a thoroughly ap- 
proachable style. As an invest- 
ment primer, and a gride to the 
interlocking relationships be- 
tween the Uty, newspapers and 
companies that make up the 
backdrop to investment, it is 
more than accomplished. 

Divided into four sections, the 
gride looks at investment timing. 


the tools of the trade and how- 
great investors have used them 
before attempting to put it all to- 
gether in three chapters that 
come as dose as this book gels 
to anything like a prescription. 

Along the way there arc use- 
ful discissions of the significance 
of directors dealings, how to use 
technical analysis charts and 
how to use company accounts to 
spot potential disasters. Some of 
the most interesting chapters dis- 
cuss the thinking of the giants 
of investment There are useful 
pointers about what to expect 
and, importantly, what not to, 
from City analysts and the news- 
papers that report their views. 

It is an indication of the 
book's ultimate lack of confi- 
dence, however, that the final 
chapter of a work ostensibly 
dedicated to slockpiddng is de- 
voted to unit and investment 
trusts, vehicles specifically de- 
signed so that nervous investors 
can pay someone else to do their 
thinking for them. 

“A Guide to Stockpickmg" by 
Gittian O'Connor, personal fi- 
nance editor of the FT. Published 
by Century, £14.99. 


In Brief 


• In the biggest tax raid in Israel’s history, dozens of inspectors 
yesterday invaded the Jerusalem offices of News Datacom Re- 
search, a company wholly owned by Rupert Murdoch, on suspi- 
cion of massive tax evasion. A Jerusalem magistrate issued a 
) warrant to question the Australian media magnate if he comes 
to Israel. The inspectors seized documents and are examining 
At e cords with the company’s lawyers and accountants. 

V The managing director, Abraham Peled, and a leading com- 
puter expert. Professor Adi Shamir, were among businessmen and 
academics held for questioning yesterday. A tax authority 
spokeswoman said News Datacom, which conducts research and 
development into encryption devices for pay television and date 
distribution systems, was being investigated for tax evasion and 
helping others to evade taxes over a seven-year period. 

Israel Radio reported that a sum of half a Wkm shekelsfabout 


A statement blamed the company’s troubles on “an otornonca^ 
paign by former employees who have been sued In ithe OJKfor 
defrauding it of millions of dollars . Enc Silva; Jerusalem 

• The UK’s retail and wholesale sectors are forecasting steady 
growth in the fourth quarter of 1996, boosted byrianga’n^imer 
confidence and the Christmas spending spree, ac cord ing to a sumy 
by Dun & Bradstteet, the business information firm. ^ ^esurvey 


third quarter. 

• Exeter Investment Group, the tend I manager and admmistra- 
tive services provider, is to float on 

iSSSSUkS^SS^ht firm, as nominated advser 
and broker to the issue. 

venture capital firm, is to invest 
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gap gets 


Fay awards in manufacturing 
are continuing to decline, sug- 
gesting there is little in the way 
of inflationary^ wage pressure in 
the economy to undermine the 
Chancellor’s hopes of achieving 
sustainable growth. 

However, the salary gap be- 
tween managers and ear^pfoyees 

is continuing to widen, with 
managers’ pay up by far more 
than the general pay level dur- 
ing the past 12 months. 

The latest figures from the 
Confederation of British In- 
dus try’s pay databank show 
that settlements in manufac- 
turing in the third quarter av- 
eraged 3.2 per cent, compared 
with 35 per cent in the previ- 
ous three months. 

Al the same time, productivity 
is increasing with firms reporting 
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preceding 12 
cenL 

Separate figures from a sur- 
vey by consultants Sedgwick 
Noble Lowndes showed that 
managed pay increased by 5.1 
per cent in the jsast year, com- 
pared with a typical increase of 
around . 3 per cent for nop- 
managerial staff Executives in 
general management, finance 
and personnel fared best. 

According to the CBL 
settlements in manufacturing 
have been on the decline since 
October last year, when they hit 
3.6 per cent. 

Pay awards in the service 
sector have, meanwhile, re- 
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ENJOY A REWARDING CAREER 
HELPING SMOKERS TO QUIT.' 


■ Home study course ■ Full or port time 

• Optional attendance « Home, office or visits 

Professional qualification • Prof, insurance scheme 
On-going support * Very low start up costs 

Our member's services are in great demand by 
companies, hospitals and individuals. 
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Telephone: 01254 762202 
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£23,029 last year 


“The most enjoyable 
profit Tve ever made** 

• tluet 3 hours on a Saturday 

• No stock no selling 

• Operate anywhere 

• Not MXmM or a franchise 

Capital Investment £3,995 
For our free 1996 prospectus phone 

01452 532415 

(7 day, 24 hour*) 
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To advertise 
in this section 
please call 
David Owen on 
0171 293 2338. 
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A bitter pill 
with a Mai 

attraction 

Painkiller turned killer? John Emsley 
unravels the mystery of paracetamol 


S peaking at the British 
Medical Association 
annual clinical meeting 
earlier this month. Professor 
Sir David Carter, director of the 
Liver Transplant Centre at Edin- 
burgh Royal Infirmary, called 
for a ban on Britain’s most pop- 
ular painkiller. Warning it for a 
significant number of patients 
who need transplants. 

Britons buy 4 billion parac- 
etamol tablets a year for aching 
heads, muscles and joints. 
Paracetamol is sold under many 
trade names such as Hedex, 
Panadol and Calpol (the syrup 
form suitable for children), and 
it is also added to other tablets 
and tin cruses such as Anadin 
Extra. Solpadeine and Night 
Nurse. 

Every week more than. 50Q 
people go to hospital having 
taken an overdose of this 
painkiller, on average five of 
them die. While most who 
receive medical help have 
taken an overdose deliberately, 
a few have exceeded the safe 
level by taking too many parac- 
etamol-based cold remedies. 
Treatment consists of the anti- 
dote, N- acetylcysteine, and if 
this is given within 10 hours of 
taking an overdose they will 
usually come to no harm. How- 
ever, for a few the antidote 
comes too late and, although 
they appear to recover, recov- 
ery is brief, because paraceta- 
mol has destroyed their liver. 

Paracetamol is the generic 
name for N-(4-hydraxyphenyI) 
acetamide, which used to be 
called para-ace LaminophenoL 
It is a bitter-tasting, white solid, 
which is not very soluble in 
water, and melts at 170 degrees 
C The molecule consists of a 
benzene ring with hydroxy 
(OH) and acetamide 
(NHCQCH3) groups attached. 
It was first prepared in the 19th 
century from 4-nitrophenoi, 
which was made from die phe- 
nol produced by Victorian gas- 
works. Paracetamol was origi- 
nally used to make dyes and as 
a developer in photography. 
Then, in about 1950, it began to 
be sold as a safer alternative to 
aspirin, which causes stomach 
bleeding and ulcers in some 
who take h. 

Paracetamol, like aspirin, 
acts primarily on the nervous 
system by blocking the enzymes 
needed to make prostaglandins, 
whose production is stimulated 
when the body is damaged or 
invaded by viruses or bacteria. 
It is the over-production of 
prostaglandins which leads to 
the discomforts of inflamma- 
tion, pain and high tempera- 
tures. People used to use parac- 
etamol unknowingly in the 
treatment of fevers 100 years 
ago, wben tbe chemical 
acetanilide (generic name 
antifebrin) was given to hospi- 
tal patients. This brought their 
temperatures down because tbe 
body’s own metabolism con- 
verts it to paracetamol - 
although this was not realised at 
the time. 

Paracetamol lasts in the body 
for about six hours, and the 
average person can take 24 
paracetamol tablets (12 grams), 
at the rate of two eveiy six 


hours for three days, and come 
to no harm But if they take 
them in one go, they could die. 

In bis book Introduction to 
Toxicology (2nd edition, Taylor & 
Frauds) Professor JohnUrnbrell 
of the London School of Phar- 
macy explains the paracetamol 
mystery: “Although paraceta- 
mol’s effects axe beneficial, our 
body still treats the molecule as 
something lo be excreted, and it 
does this by convening it to 
other molecules that are more 
soluble in water and filtered out 
by our kidneys. There are three 
enzymes that help remove it, arid 
it is the one which comes into 
play if we take too much that 
causes the problem.” 

Molecujet 

MonthV 

The body’s preferred way of 
removing paracetamol is with 
an enzyme which adds a sul- 
phate group to the molecule. 
Alternatively, it can use another 
enzyme to attack the unwanted 
chemical with glucuronic acid, 
a derivative of glucose, which 
has the same effect of making 
it more soluble. If the amount 
of paracetamol is low, as it is 
with the recommended dosage, 
these enzymes cope quite eas- 
ily. But if we take too much 
then a third enzyme, a mono- 
oxygen ase, becomes more 
important. 

This oxidises paracetamol to 
a highly reactive molecule, N- 
acetyl -4-be nzoquin one inline, 
which can attack the protein of 
the liven but it is prevented 
from doing so by the natural 
antidote, glutathione. It is when 
this eventually becomes 
depleted that the liver is at risk, 
but this can be prevented by giv- 
ing the patient tbe antidote N- 
acettf cysteine, which Increases 
the liver’s glutathione levels. 

There is also another way of 
preventing damage due to over- 
dosing: adding methionine to 
paracetamol tablets. This essen- 
tial amino add boosts the 
amount of glutathione in the 
liver. Pameton or Paradote 
tablets offer this added protec- 
tion, even though they are 
slightly more expensive at about 
£2 a pack of 24, compared 
with £L50 for advertised prod- 
ucts, and less than JQ for own- 
brand varieties. Medical 
authorities are divided on 
whether such tablets are effec- 
tive in preventing liver damage. 
Those who take paracetamol 
for long-term treatment should 
not be prescribed them because 
of the dangers associated with 
excess intake of methionine. 
“Packs of these brands should 
carry warnings against too-ffe- 
quent use,” says Dr Geoffrey 
Brandon, of the Paracetamol 
Information Centre, points out 
that a high intake of methian- 
ine has been linked to heart dis- 
ease and strokes. 

The author is science writer in 
residence at Imperial College, 
London. 
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Master of molecules: Sir Harry Kroto, with a model of budanlnstierfiuJlerefn 


photograph: John Connor/Press Asso<Mtes(B%Tto 


We’ve got the chemistry 

E &jiLjS? Sussex University isn’t in the Ivy League, but then who cares 

when it can boast three Nobels? By Hugh Aldersey-Williams 

don. floated the • - 


, . & 


E arly this month 
Gillian Shephard, 
the Secretary of 
State for Educa- 
tion, floated the 
idea of an “Ivy League" of 
English universities, to include 
Oxford and Cambridge, Lon- 
don and Durham. 

On tbe same day came news 
of Britain’s latest Nobel prize, 
awarded to Sir Harry Kroto, for 
the discovery (with two Amer- 
ican scientists) of biickmin- 
steifullerene, a molecular third 
form of the element carbon in 
additioD to the knag-known dia- 
mood and graphite. 

And which of those august 
institutions provides his ideal 
surrounding? Well, none actu- 
ally. Sir Harry is a chemist at 
the University of Sussex. 

Sussex ranks in the top of five 
grades of the universities’ 
research funding pecking order. 
But there are moves to split the 
top division. Dr David V&lton, 
Sir Hanys long-time co -worker 
at Sussex, fears that the result- 
ing superieague would be like 
the “Ivy League", and tha t small 
universities would suffer in the 
scrabble for funding. “When the 
kitty is tiny anyway, it only 
accentuates the differences, 
encouraging the belief that size 
alone is important,” he says. 

Sir Harry is the third chem- 
istry Nobel laureate associated 
with Sussex. Archer Martin 
won the prize in 1952 for his 
invention of techniques in chro- 
matography, for separating the 
chemical constituents of mix- 
tures using solvents. 

In 1975, John Comforth won 
the Nobel prize for his study of 
the orientation of biologically 
important molecules such as 
enzymes and steroids as they 
undergo chemical reactions. 
He, too, gravitated to Sussex. 

The Royal Society makes a 
deliberate effort to counteract 
the Ivy League effect, often 
awarding research professor- 
ships to those not working in 
London, Oxford or Cambridge. 


These awards enabled Com- for computers and dictionaries 
forth to take up his position at for use with the languages and 
Sussex and guaranteed Kioto’s scripts of Sri Lanka, an interest 
continued presence there. reflecting a fondness for the 
Professor Cornforth, how- country and its people devet- 
evei^ isquidc to dismiss any sug- oped during a sabbatical there 
gestkm that there might be any helping to establish a university. 
Sussex effect “The coincidence There has also been a will- 

tbat there was already a Nobel ingness to rethink the science 
laureate in chemistry at Sussex disciplines. “From the outset, 
when Hany won his prize is just chemistry wasn't regarded as 
that - coincidence, 1 . he says. 'organic 1 and ‘inorganic’ and 
But he may protest too ‘pfaysicaT," says Dr Walton, 
much. What is significant is that ^Courses had names like 
both Kioto and Cornforth have ‘MechanistKpimqpk^or'Syii- 
chosen to stay at Sussex despite thesis’” Chemistry itself was 
offers to go elsewhere. called “Molecular sciences”. 

An old undergraduate pros- But most important were the 
pectus makes foe point that personalities. Professor Martin 
there is something special about and Professor Comforth went 
the place. Its cover shews a to Sussex because of the attrac- 
map of Britain with each univer- non of working with others 
shy’s position denoted by a Bun- whom they admired. Sir Harry 
sen burner. The only burner: came back from America at foe 
wifo aflame issuing from it is tbe . ; 


invitation ofProfessor John 
Murrell, now the dean ofehem- 
istry. physics and environmen- 
tal sciences. “Wb were the first 
of the new universities, and 


that - coincidence, he says. 

But he may protest too 
much. What is significant is that 
both Kioto and Comforth have 
chosen to stay at Susses despite 
offers to go elsewhere. 

An okl undergraduate pros- 
pectus makes foe point that 
there is something special about 
the place. Its cover shews a 
map of Britain with each univer- 
sity’s position denoted by a Bu n 


do scientific research from foe 
start in a big way," he says. 

Even the students took part, 
with a course entitled “Chem- 
istry fay Thesis’': after just two 
tenns of course work, they coukl 
pursue a two-year research pro- 
ject leading to examination on 
a written thesis. TbpacswjSre cho- 
sen to incorporate an iotmfis- 
ciptmaxy dement Studem&were 
supervBed by researchers from 
the respective disciplines. 

This, in turn, provided a 
means for foe scientists to ini- 
tiate new research. So began Sir 
Harry’s collaboration .with J3r 
■^faliton, who had pioneered 


methods of synthesising com- 
plex acetylene molecules. Sir 
Hany was interested in these 
molecules because they repre- 
sented an ideal system for spec- 
troscopic study, a straight rod 
of pure carbon atoms, uncom- 
plicated by angles and brandies 

and foreign atoms. This col- 
laboration led to Sir Harry's 
most spectacular work before 
bis Nobel prize - foe alternate 
identification in interstellar 
space and synthesis in foe lab- 
oratory ofpolyacetylenes. 

But “Chemistry by Thesis" 
was short-lived. As Sir Harry 
wrote in an article, “Sadly, this 
and other courses have been 
‘regulated’ out of existence by 
bureaucrats who have tittle 
understanding of how student 
research expertise is brought to 
mattirity and no awareness of 


the dire consequences for our 
future scientific capability.'' 

“The issue nationally is 
whether there is an Iw League 
of universities or or depart- 
ments,” Professor Murrell con- 
dudes. “The only case fora uni- 
versity basis is if you befieve 
there bs a kit of ao&i-dhopIaiBiy 
collaboration." In general, there 
is not And if there is, i! is per- 
haps most likely at small uni- 
versities and at those, such as 
Sussex, foal have tried to demol- 
ish barriers between disciplines. 

Without such barrifrc, the 
benefits flow both m Pro- 
fessor Murrell .rfiMMirs the 
receiver after a phSSscul from 
the head of European studjn 
who has called to eongcatuL‘1^ 
himonSirHarry'sNwel.“The 
university as a whole feels bet- 
ter for it* 1 he says with a grin. 

The writer's hook, ’’The Most 
Beautiftd Molecule', describing 
the Nobel prize-winning discov- 
ery. of bucknunsterfuSerene is 
published byAururiihNfclS. 99. 


one for Sussex. The message: 
only Sussex can light your fire. 

So what is foasfeet ingredi- 
ent? One answer tody lie in foe 
fact Sir Harry himself designed 
the prospectus. It was similar lat- 
eral fomkmg foal helped him see 
that 6(1 atoms of carbon might, 
prefer to condense from a 
vapour in foe form of a spheri- 
cal molecule and led to foe mol- 
ecule's name, inspired by the 
geodetic dames of foe American 
architect Buckminster Fuller. 

For a time at Sussex, there was 
a scheme under which all ails 
students were required to write 
a dissertation on a science topic 
and vice versa. Many faculty 
members reflea this interdisci- 
plinary ideal. But Sir Hany and 
Dr Wilton take it even further. 

Sir Hany has recently helped 
to set up the Vega Science 
Trust which has filmed a num- 
ber of Royal Institution lectures 
for the BBC Dr Walton has 
worked on ambitious projects 
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Meet Mike 
and Liz. 


No 3123. Monday 31 October 


ACROSS 14 

I Girl has bearing show- 
ing haughtiness (8) 18 

5 Flat? Onset of slopes 
provides relief (6) 22 

9 Green showing in the 

dark (8) 23 

10 An arm of espionage? 24 

( 6 ) 

II English coin (gold) 25 
found in coach (8) 

12 One by one, audible, 26 
shut up (6) 


THE INDEPENDENT CROSSWORD 


27 Reportedly engaged, 
due to change one’s 
outlook (8) 

DOWN 

1 Press has line in 
garbage (6) 

2 During drink object to 
ridicule (4,2) 

3 Tar on highway, all 
over (6) 

4 Disposed to cheer par- 
ty in Cabinet? (10) 

6 Wet seeping into short 
pointed shoes (8) 

7 Like wood with glue 
on, is sticky (8) 

8 Plug into tranquil 
piece of music (8) 

13 Star actor I groomed - 
the L Duke’ (10) 

15 During stress I had a 
bit of bad luck (8) 

16 Establishment provid- 
ing sandwich courses 



Light reduced in enter- 
tainment site (10) 
Trace lines made to 
converge (10) 

Prompt judgment 
voiced (6) 

Decide to settle (8) 
Slackening strong fab- 
ric, wife's liberated (6) 
Tfattoo, dead odd on 
master (8) 

Country track rejected 
by guide (6) 


17 Excuse before getting 
tight, we hear (8) 

19 Southern river, very 
good for fish (6) 

20 Agency supplying 
boyfriend round old 
city (6) 

21 Pound causing trouble 
with the European (6) 



Mike and Liz have a brochure 
that will help 

them choose the right home. 




Mite and Uz have just spent over three years 
in a poky little flat with no garden (Mike's 
constant gripe). Understandably, they are more 
than ready to move, which is why they asked 
for a copy of Midland's 
free brochure called 
"Choosing your home" 

It’s a practical guide 
that takes you through 
the whole process of 
choosing a place, from 

assessing the neighbourhood to planning and 
maintaining a garden (Mite's favourite page). 
For a copy call 0800 100 129. Lines are open 24 
hours a day, seven days a week. 


They eased 

0800100129 . 
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